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A FOREWORD 


It is with pleasure that The Herald presents to its subscribers 
this, the ninth volume of “Recollections of Bygone Days in The Cove.” 
Compiled from a popular weekly feature in The Herald, written by Miss 
Ella M. Snowberger, it is with a view toward the future that these ex- 
cerpts of our local traditions are endowed by The Herald for its friends, 
with the permanency they deserve. 

How much richer is life when our material environs are trans- 
formed from mere concrete inheritances of the past to respected monu- 
ments—_dedicated to those men and women whose lives time has en- 
riched. Their golden reflection warms us, thrills us, awes us in “Recol- 
lections of Bygone Days in The Cove.” 

In retrospect and forward view are included the intangible tides 
of life in clear perspective; while the proximity of today’s events ob- 
scures the ebb and flow. Bygone Days, then, presents those real-life ac- 
tivities of yesteryears that then were commonplace—now recollections 
valued for their true worth, 

From the clear-viewed heights of these written memories we see 
the sources of our rich endowment—the courage, the industry, the in- 
tegrity that are the warp and proof of our heritage. 

An added feature to be found in this volume is a_ history of the 
origin and growth of Williamsburg, formerly Aketown, located in the 
northern end of Morrisons Cove. The data for the latter feature was 


provided by Luther Patterson of Ganister. 


MORRISONS COVE HERALD, 
ELMER C. AKE, 
Publisher. 
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FARM LIFE IN 1870'S WAS STRENUOUS 





It’s a standing joke in the John 
Kanode family of Martinsburg. When 
Grandmother Ellen Feather prefaces 
some remark with the phrase, “It 
happened only a short time ago. O, 
maybe five or ten years back,” they 
look at one another and smile. Be- 
cause they know that following her 
thrill of laughter, she will explain: 

“Well, I guess it is sixty or seventy 
years ago.” 


Mrs. Ellen Jane Stern Feather was 
born Sept. 20, 1857. That makes her 
past eighty-two, but you’d never sus- 
pect it by looking at her. She looks 
years younger. So her reference to 
long past incidents as if they were 
recent enough to be in the memory of 
her grandchildren, is merely by way 
of having a little fun. 


At that, to one whose memory is 
so clear, maybe the happenings of 
youth do not seem to be so far off, 
Recollections of father and mother 
and others near and dear, who long 
Since are dead, make it possible to 
re-live the happy days of childhood 
again and again. 

Life Was Strenuous 

Life was pretty strenuous on the 
Jacob B. Stern farm home, near Ore 
Hill, now owned by Oscar Stern. 
When Mr. Stern moved there, his 
wife, the former Mary Ann Longen- 
ecker Hoffman, cried. She said the 
land was so poor that a_ kildeer 
couldn’t live on it. 

The efficiency of the Stern men as 
farmers. is well known. Mention 
Aaron Stern, and all Blair county 
recognizes him as the “potato man,” 
because he was a pioneer in making 
two or three bushels of potatoes grow 
where only one bushel grew before. 

Mention Fred or Cal. Stern, or any 
other of the Taylor township farmers 
of that family name, and their land 





proves their ability. Jacob B. Stern’s 
“kildeer” farm soon was as produc- 
tive as any of the others in the 
neighborhood. 


Much Work To Do 

There was much running work for 
little Ellen Jane to do. Mother was 
not strong and a terrible disease had 
crippled Mary Ann, the older sister 
and Isaac, the first born. There were 
only five children in the Jacob B. 
Stern family. Isaac was twenty years 
older than Aaron, the youngest. 
Rebecca Malinda, next to the baby, 
married to Samuel Stoner, lives at 
Grantham, Pa. 


Mary Ann had fever, Dr. Charles 
Oellig attended her, bringing all his 
knowledge and professional skill to 
her aid but her case baffled him. 
Isaac, then a healthy, happy lad, ran 
at his father’s heels, trying to help 
all he could. 

It was hay making time. Father 
had had a little fork made for Isaac. 
Delighted with this, his very own 
uSeful tool, the boy had a grand time 
in the hay field. The next morning he 
complained of pain in the back of the 
neck, so severe that he remained in 
bed. 

Children Were Crippled 

On Dr. Oellig’s arrival for his regu- 
lar visit, father told him he had two 
patients. that Isaac had taken sick. 
After the children had _ recovered, 
Isaac’s right arm was crippled and 
Mary Ann’s leg was so helpless that 
eventually father sent to Philadel- 
phia for a brace to enable her to 
walk. Mrs. Feather believes her sis- 
ter and brother may have had infan- 
tile paralysis. At that time the dis- 
ease was unknown to country prac- 
titioners. 

To this day, Mrs. Feather loves 
winter. Not only on account of the 
Snow but because the evenings are 
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long. One can imagine that long 
evenings were restful after a day of 
running errands. 

Then she could watch mother spin 
or knit, or better still, she could sit 
in her little rocking chair and listen 
to Grandmother Hoffman tell stories 
of the olden times. 


Were Natives of Switzerland 

The Hoffmans had come from 
Switzerland, settling in Lancaster 
county. It must have been a long 
time sg0 because the Indians roved 
over the land. When word came to 
the family that the Savages were 
abroad, the women folks hurriedly 
rolled their sheets and other linens 
together and buried them in the 
ground because on _ their periodical 
raids the red skins helped themselves 
to any of the settlers’ belongings that 
took their fancy. 


Grandmother Hoffman herself 
Spun and wove large quantities of 
linen. Nobody wore anything but 
homespun. She even wove clothes 
lines and suspenders. Mrs. Feather 
used one of Grandmother Hoffman’s 
woven wash lines for many years. 


Grandmother described how she 
used to cook over an open fire. In 
Summer she oftentimes hung the iron 
pot from three sticks bound together 
at the top and cooked out-of-doors. 
Usually she hung the pot on a crane 
in the fire place. 


Ellen Jane looked at the stove in 
her mother’s kitchen and thought 
wouldn’t it be funny to cook without 
a stove. Compared with the range in 
her daughter’s home, that stove was 
only a short step from Grandmother's 
primitive fire place. 

First Stove Was Crude 

Made at the Woodbury foundry, it 
was oval shaped, narrowing towards 
the stove pipe. There were four lids, 
two large in front, two small ones in 
rear, with wire bails to lift them, 
fastened to “ears” moulded in thé 
metal. 


“Then you couldn’t cook on top of 
the lid,” remarked the reporter. 

“O, no,” replied Mrs, Feather, “they 
cooked only on the bare fire in those 
days. Why, mother had a big cake 
griddle shaped so that she could lift 
the front lids and cross piece and 
Set the griddle over the front part of 
the stove. 


“She was a good cook. We made 
butter. She used it plentifully. In har- 
vest time, she used to bake flannel 
cakes for the men’s ten o’clock piece. 
They were as big as dinner plates. 


She had me spread them thick with 
butter, then she sprinkled them with 
Sugar, stacked them on a plate and 
cut them through the middle. She 
said the men worked hard and need- 
ed good food. I carried the lunch to 
the field. 


Men Liked Flannel Cakes 

“They liked the flannel cakes. A 
good many farmers gave the har- 
vesters whiskey with their ten o’- 
clock piece. We never did. Father 
never put cider or anything else in 
the cellar to drink. We had a little 
currant wine for medical purposes. 
We used it only in times of sickness. 
Sometimes mother sent a little of the 
wine to the men or maybe some vine- 
gar punch if the weather was un- 
usually hot. 

“On account of my brother Isaac 
being crippled, he prepared to teach 
school. He did what farm work he 


was able but father had to hire at 


planting, haying and harvesting. 
Women Did Farm Work 

“There were women at Ore Hill 
who hired out to the farmers. They 
bound sheaves and did most any kind 
of work the men did. I remember 
one spring father hired Barb Stravy- 
er to plarit corn. I dropped it in thé 
hills. Barb followed and covered it 
with the hoe. 

“I was just a little girl. It was the 
style for women to wear trails. to 
their dresses about a foot tong. 
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Barb’s trail dragged along behind 
her. I could hardly keep from laugh- 
ing. That evening I told mother I 
couldn’t tell which was trail or 
which was ground. 

“I often think of the work it took 
for the old-timers to live. They had 
to. make everything they used. Raised 
their own clothes and their food. Yet 
they were happier than we are. They 
had a tranquility: of spirit and con- 
tentment we lack in these days. 

“Work is a blessing. If we are de- 
prived of making our living by our 
own efforts we get restless and don’t 
know what we want. It is a bad thing 
to make people dependent on others. 

Baking Done In Primitive Style 

“Grandmother. 
bread pans. She laid a cloth pia) aes 
hand woven bread basket, laid the 
loaf in it to raise, then rolled it out 
of the cloth on to the bare hearth 
of the out-o-doors oven to bake. She 
baked her pies on cabbage leaves. 

“When I was a little girl, I used 
to bake half-moon pies on cabbage 
leaves, I like them yet but my 
daughter Cora (Mrs. Kanode) never 
cared for them. 

“It was hard work to make clothes 
from flax and wool. The flax had to 
be harvested, broke, hackled, spun, 


and wove. The wool had to be wash- 


ed, carded and spun; Mother even 
made some of her own dyes. 

“After I started to’ school near 
Where the Pleasant Grove school 
house stood before it burned down 
a few years ago, home spun wool for 
dresses went out of style. Mother had 
spun the yarn for a red and_ blue 
striped woolen dress for me. 

Lindsey Dress Preferred 

“It was smooth and pliable, but I 
didn’t want to wear it. My seat-mate, 
Rebecca Young, and the other little 


girls wore lindsey. I thought it was 


much prettier. 


“Mother tried to persuade me to’ 


wear it. She said mv sister would 
make it Garibaldi style, that is the 


Hoffman had no. 


OO 


waist was gathered full and sewed 
on to a gathered skirt. She said Mary 
would make it nice and neat and 
would sew white buttons down the 
back. I didn’t wear it very long to 
school but I wore the skirt as a pet- 
ticoat for years. There was hardly 
any wear-out in home spun woolens. 

“T hadn’t seen Rebecca Young for 
SO many years, I can’t tell how long 
ago it was. She came to see me the 
other week. Her home is in Martins- 
burg. She is Mrs. Rebecca Nicodem- 
us now. Her visit brought back our 
home-spun school days. 

Irons Were Unknown 

“Grandmother used to watch me 
ironing. She said the smoothing irons 
were so handy. When she was young, 
she said they stretched the sheets 
and flat pieces, folded them neatly, 
piled them on a chair and sat on 
them to smooth out the wrinkles. You 
see they had no irons. 

“But don’t put that in the paper” 
exclaimed Mrs. Feather. : 

I am sure The Herald readers will 
agree that that story, as illustrative 
of the makeshifts to which the 
pioneers had to resort, is too good to. 
miss. 

“Every time I see something in the 
papers,” remarked Mrs. Feather, 
“about the Dick school house, it re- 
minds me of the summers I went to 
Sunday school there. They say .it is 
one of the oldest school buildings in 
this part of Pennsylvania. It is very 
dear to my memory. | | 

“I always have loved to go to Sun- 
day school. On account of the wood- 
lands, Mother would not let me go 
alone. Only if a neighbor girl went 
along. We walked through the woods 
as happy as could be. Different de- 
nominations used the school house for 
worship. 

“My recollection is that they did 
not join in union services but that 
each held church there separately al- 
though Sunday school was for all. T 
can remember that Abram and John 
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Bowers preached when our denomina- 
tion, the Brethren in Christ, had 
church there. 

“You think Roaring Spring is a 
pretty big town, don’t you? When I 
used to go to Bare’s store with father 
on the big wagon, there was nothing 
there but a half dozen houses. The 
Wilderson house was among them. 
The mill, store and the spring and 
the few dwellings cooped in by rocky 
hill sides didn’t look very promising 
&s the beginning of a big town. 

Has Seen Great Progress 

‘We cannot see ahead what men 
will accomplish. In my life time I 
have seen the human race progress 
from the fat lamp and tallow candle 
to electricity and from the heavy 
farm wagon to the automobile and 
aeroplane. But it seems to me human 
beings have not kept up with these 
inventions. 

“They have not asked for wisdom. 
They are unhappy, nervous and con- 
fused. They rely on their own know- 
ledge and it has failed them. Things 
will never be better until people seek 
wisdom from on high. 

“People sometimes say “Martins- 
burg is at a stand still. Well, I don’t 
think so. I have seen so many 
changes and improvements. It has 
grown, north, south, east and west. 
Why, I can’t tell you how many 
houses have been built since I was 
a girl. Next door to us, where Mrs. 
Wisler lives, there was a black smith 
shop. Christ Smith ran it for a time. 

Dies While Digging Well 

“His father died in Claretice 
Rhodes’ well, That caused the great- 
est sensation I ever knew. He was 
digging the well, was down pretty 
deep when he died suddenly. People 
said he was gassed. 

“News was slow at spreading in 
those days. There were no telephoties, 
radios or daily papers. When we 
started farming I doubt whether I 
went to the store oftener than oncé 
a year. Father used to go for mati at 


Ore Hill only every two weeks until 
Isaac began teaching school. 

“But this news about Mr. Smith’s 
death traveled fast. The circumstan- 
ces were so Strange. I never saw such 
excitement. 


Many Inventions Denote Change 

Another age, primitive times, all in 
the span of a single life time! Noth- 
ing so graphically illustrates the 
changes wrought in our habits of 
life as the multitude of inventions we 
have come to look upon as necessi- 
ties. Mrs. Feather admits they con- 
tribute to our comfort but they have 
not enriched the spirit. 


Of all the wonders that have 
come to pass before her eyes, Mrs. 
Feather is interested most in the 
development of transportation. The 
fact that both her sons, Roy and 
Howard, are engaged respectively in 
the garage and gasoline delivery busi- 
ness, adds to her interest. Neverthe- 
less, long before the “horseless car- 
riage’ was even thought of, she re- 
members that the two outstanding 
high lights of her girlhood had to do 
with transportation. . 


First Ride In Rockaway 


The earlier one was her first ride 
in Father’s new rockaway buggy. It 
was such a vast improvement over 
traveling on foot. Formerly father 
had taken the family to church either 
at the brick church south of Wood- 
bury or the church adjoining the 
Clarénce Rhodes property on _ the 
farm wagon or the spring wagon. 

Later he bought a new all weather 
spring wagon which had a covered 
top. Ah! but it was no shakes in 
comparison to the rockaway. Isaac 
coaxed father to let him take the 
youngsters in the new buggy to visit 
friconds on the Bloomfield road. who 
lived in the vicinity of the Simon 
Smith estate farm. It was a great 
adventure to his light-hearted young 
sister. 

Enjoyed Ride In First Branch Train 

















It paled into insignificance in El- 
Yen Jane’s estimation to her ride on 
the excursion train which formally 
opened the Morrisons Cove branch 
railroad to traffic. Interest in the 
building of the road bed as the thor- 
oughfare for the fiery iron horse, ran 
high. Now, a free ride was offered to 
folks in the Cove, who cared to risk 
their lives. 

Everything was excitement. Fun, 
curiosity and good spirits marked the 
big occasion. Isaac and Ellen walked 
to Roaring Spring to board the train. 
The steaming, puffing engine got 
under way and headed for Henrietta 
and stops between at _ incredible 
speed. Why, they said it could make 
thirty miles an hour, maybe even 
forty. 

Ellen wasn’t afraid. However, 
when the train thundered over the 
high trestle as it neared Henrietta, 
she said to Isaac, “If the train 
jumps off the track, it will go a long 
‘way before it stops.” 


Winter Was Favorite Season 

The joy of her life was winter. 
She hailed snow fall with such de- 
light that mother chided:— 

“Yes, you are glad when it snows, 
put poor children who don’t have 
‘warm clothes and a warm house like 
you, suffer when it’s cold.” 

To Ellen, snow meant sledding. 
Father invited neighbors until the 
sled box was full and they all went 
to church. Sometimes they went vis- 
iting. Yes, the joys of winter brought 
diversion into their hard working 
lives. 

Wagon, spring-wagon, rockaway, 
railroad, sled, cutter, fall-top buggy. 
automobile, aeroplane. Mrs. Feather 
has seen nearly the whole history of 
transportation. A couple of years ago, 
she wanted, whether or no, to take 
a ride in a plane, but gave un the 
idea on account of her children’s op- 
position. 

There is another aspect to these in- 
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ventions. That is the expense. Mrs. 
Feather says it takes so much money 
to live nowadays. In her early life, 
folks got their living off the farm. 
They had to work hard but they were 
happy. They hadn’t time to be rush- 
ing after divertisement nor were 
their wants mounting to proportions 
they were unable to support. 


Plenty of Food Was Available 


Money may have been scarce but 
there was always an abundance of 
food. A story of stark hunger told by 
John Philip Hartman moved her to 
a deep pity because she never was 
brought to a realization of suffering 
induced by actual want before. 

Languishing in a Confederate pri- 
son during the Civil War, Mr. Hart- 
man was so near starvation that he 
used to wish, “Oh, if I only had the 
bread crusts from my _ mother’s 
swill bucket.” 

While she has little recollection of 
the war, that statement of privation 
brought home to her the horrors of 
warfare as whole pages of print 
could not do. 

“Y often think of the poor soldiers 
in Europe,” Mrs. Feather remarked. 
So many young men were killed in 
the Civil War. Now, with the impro- 
ved weapons they are using, the mind 
cannot conceive of the slaughter.” 

There is no Kris Kingle. 

The children of the Jacob B. Stern 
family believed that assertion fully. 
They did not hang up their stockings 
or sveculate on what Santa Claus 
would bring them the night before 
Christmas. Father’s uncompromising 
respect for the truth and his adher- 
ence to the Ten Commandments per- 
mitted of no dallying with the Santa 
Claus myth. | aa 

Instead he gathered his children 
about him to hear the story of the 
Star of Bethlehem and the Christ 


Child born in the manger. The child- 
ren loved the storv. No fiction in- 
vented by the mind of man _ could 
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compare with it. 
A burly figure creeping down the 
chimney with toys! To begin with, 
it was a figment of the imagination, 
which possibly had its conception in 
pagan belief. How could such as that 
measure up to the God-given Savior 
of the World who offered the gift of 
eternal salvation? 
Christmas Was Real 
That was real; that was the most 
important thing in the whole world. 
Taught as they were, the verities of 
the Scriptures were a part and par- 
cel of their lives, the source of their 
joy and their stay in time of trouble. 
Furthermore, a thing that wasn’t so 
was an untruth, no matter how at- 
tractively it was dressed up. 
Christmas was a time for gifts. 
Simple, inexpensive gifts, that were 
received with an appreciation totally 
lacking in the child of today, who has 
such a surfeit of things that he 
doesn’t know what he wants. 


There were striped stick candy and 
clear toys. My, how lovely these can- 
dies were! Red horses, yellow sheep, 
men, baskets of flowers, all sorts of 
things. They looked too pretty to eat. 
Besides there were some of mother’s 
cookies, cut in animal shapes and a 
batch of her good ginger bread. To 
this day, Mrs. Feather declares she 
never eats ginger bread like mother 
used to bake. 


Maybe some of the .aunts or other 
relatives came to dinner. They jing- 
led up to the house invigorated by the 
wintry air encountered on their sled 
ride from Woodbury. Ellen Jane 
thought the road through the barrens 
in winter time was a royal highway 
of sheer beauty. 

Barrens Were Beautiful In Winter 


You -see in those days the. wood- 
lands, known as the barrens, stretch- 
ed from the-Stern farm almost to 
Woodbury. When the Snows of. winter 
laid their fleecy mantle on the. land- 
Scape, it was a scene too beautiful 


for Ellen Jane to describe. 

Snow, clinging to the stake and. 
rider fence along the roadside and to 
the trees, whose branches almost met 
overhead, formed an arch of white. 
Coupled with the tingling, exhilarat-- 
ing air, sled riding through the bar- 
renS was an ecstasy to the beauty- 
loving soul of the little girl. 

It is not to Christmas dinner Mrs. 
Feather’s thoughts revert when she 
culls from the past the most inter- 
esting events that happened. It was. 
another, a most unexpected dinner,, 
and chicken was called for with but. 
two hours to prepare it, 


This is how it came about. Before. 
the survey was made for the Morri-, 
sons Cove branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, a corps of men 
explored the barrens adjacent to Mr. 
Stern’s farm probably with the ob- 
ject of running the: track - out from 
Ore Hill. At any rate, the route they 
were investigating would have swung 
far south of the present right of way. 


Hasty Dinner Requested 

One summer day the surveying 
crew came to the Stern home. There 
was quite a crowd of them. Soon 
father hurried to the house to tell 
mother the foreman had asked for 
dinner. A chicken dinner but they had 
only two hours to wait. 

The up-shot of it all was that 
father cut.the heads off several fowls, 
helped pick them and in record ‘time 
they were in the pan. My! how little. 
Ellen flew around, helping to set the 
tables which were pushed together 
end for end in the big kitchen, fetch-- 
ing and carrying. saving mother all 
the steps she could. ; a 

As she was drawing the chairs to 
the tables, the foreman asked: 

“Little lady, are we going to have. 
milk for dinner?” op geeys 

Relaying the request to her mother,. 
Mrs. Stern remarked:,. . geal 

“Must I get them milk yet irr 

Nevertheless she filled a couple of 














—. 


big pitchers from the crocks which 
kept temptingly:celd in the cellar. 
The men ate heartily. Mother must 
have given a sigh of relief when the 
meal was-over. Yet she must have 
felt: rewarded a‘ few days later. A 
relative from Roaring Spring made 
a trip to the farm: to ‘find out what 
she was cooking that caused the sur- 
veyors to tell around what good food 
they had had at her house. 

United In Marriage 

Miss Ellen Jane Stern and William 
Henry Feather were united in mar- 
riage at the home of the bride Nov- 
ember 7, 1878. Mother regretted that 
Ellen hadn’t had much chance to sew. 
Nevertheless she had twelve quilts 
among her bridal outfit. 

The young couple went to house- 
keeping on the farm in Taylor town- 
ship owned by Earl Stern and occup- 
ied by his brother Amos. Hard work, 
thrift and good judgment were at- 
tended by prosperity. They invested 
their savings in the Wareham farm, 
now the property of Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi Sollenberger. That was the first 
farm they owned. Eventually they 
bought what came to be known as 
the Feather farm on the Woodbury 
pike, now the state highway. The 
parage has made it a land mark. 

Four of their children are living. 
They are Cora Rebecca, wife of John 
Kanode, of Martinsburg; Mary Eliza 
Feather and Roy Irvin Feather, re- 
Siding near Roaring Spring, and J. 
Howard Feather, of Martinsburg. A 
son and a daughter died in infancy. 

Mr. Feather passed away in 1925. 
Mrs, Feather’s brother, Isaac Stern, 
also died the same year. A curious 
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fact relating to the family statistics 


are ‘the life’ dates ef Grandmother 
Mary Ann Longenecker Hoffman. 
She was born in 1800 and died in 
1881. That makes her age easy to 
remember. | 

Has Treasured Memento .. 

Mrs. Feather has a treasured mem- 
ento of her. It is a piece of linen she 
spun. Mother gave Mrs. Feather and 
each of the other children an equal 
portion of the cloth. It is a souvenir 
of the homespun era when hand work 
not only was, the lot of humankind 
but a divine blessing translating the 
energies of men and women into use- 
fulness and contentment. ; ’ 

At four score and two Mrs. Feath- 
er’s days are busy. Gifted with good 
eyesight and nimble fingers, she 
sews. Stitching evenly and neatly by 
hand, she turns out an astonishing 
quantity of work. 

When interviewed by the By-gone 
Days reporter the other Saturday af- 
ternoon she was putting the border 
on a tulip pattern quilt. It was “the 
twelfth of that design she has pieced; 
She said, for distribution’ among her 
grandchildren. One can imagine that 
they will be greatly prized for their 
beauty, as well as for the sake of 
the maker. 

Reading, memorizing and livine the 
Scriptures, the precepts of the Book 
of Books are so much a part of her 
thinking that she expresses her opin- 
ions on any subject under discussion 
by quoting appropriate Bible texts 
which come to her tongue tip without 
conscious effort. The source of her 
composure and good spirit is not hard 
to discern. 
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DIEHLS MADE EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 


The little boy was 
bellows. 

Rather gingerly he held the pinch 
of navy plug, the blacksmith had 
given him, between his front teeth 
and his lip. Bah! It was nasty tast- 
ing stuff. He knew, just the same, 
that he’d never be worthy of being a 
real he-man unless he learned to 
chew. It had to come some time so 
he might as well learn now than 
later on. It wasn’t long until he could 
roll his chaw and spit with the best 
of them. 


The boy was Jonn Diehl. There 
were a good many John Diehls, His 
grandfather, the cabinet maker at 
Woodbury, was John Diehl. He died 
on the very day that little John was 
born. The date was March 20, 1855, 
When kings died in Europe in those 
days and were succeeded _ by the 
crown prince, the subjects of the rul- 
ers exclaimed, “The King is dead, 
long live the king!” 

Family Name Continues 

John Diehl, of Woodbury, was dead, 
but John Diehl, of Curryville, was 
born. He has lived for nearly eighty- 
five years. The mention of his name 
in almost any part of Blair county, 
brings a smile to the lips of his 
friends. His wit and jokes have be- 
come a by-word. His name is synono- 
mous with good fellowship and good 
fun. 


Everyone greeting him, looks for 
some funny, original remark. The 
other week during the intensely cold 
weather, some one, on meeting him, 
asked where he was going. The re- 
sponse was, “Hunting grasshoppers.” 


Well, a good many hordes of grass- 
hoppers have come and gone since 
he pumped the bellows in his grand- 
father’s blacksmith shop which stood 


pumping the 


along the Williamsburg-Woodbury 
highway on the Diehl homestead 
farm, now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ira Creps, situate about two miles 
east of Curryville. 

John is a son of Daniel Miller 
Diehl and Elizabeth Zook Diehl, his 
wife. His middle initial was “Z.’’ He 
never was satisfied with the last and 
final letter of the alphabet. It was 
such a pesky thing to make. He 
never could write it with the proper 
Spencerian shading and_ flourish 
taught him by Schoolmaster William 
Breidenthal, up at the Stonerook Hill 
school. 

Changed Initial 

When he tried the simpler method 
of making a figure 7, and sticking a 
pot hook on it, it made his signature 
look like the dickens, so he_ said to 
himself, “TI’ll change it to H.” H 
stood for Henry. Thereafter when 
anyone asked him to put his John 
Henry on the dotted line, that was 
exactly what he did. 

Daniel Diehl and his wife Betsey 
and their growing family lived in the 
big mansion house on the _ present 
Creps farm. Grandfather Jacob Zook, 
the blacksmith, and his wife, Mary 
Burget Zook, lived in a smaller 
house, built especially for their resi- 
dence, a few steps south of the main 
dwelling. This house since has been 
moved to the adjoining farm and is 
now the residence of William Smith. 

Granny Nancy Burget, Grand- 
mother Zook’s mother, lived with 
them, however maintaining her own 
apartment. She was a tiny energetic 
woman, no larger than a girl of 
twelve, with a twinkling sense of 
humor, that surely has descended to 
her great-grandson. 

Ancestors Settled in Maryland 

She died March 23, 1866, at the age 
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of ninety-two, having outlived her 
husband David by twenty-two years. 
A little calculation will show that 
she was born in 1774. Her life was so 
full of adventure and hard work, that 
she had little time left over to specu- 
late about the history of her fore- 
bears. They were early settiers in 
Maryland, Great-grandson John 
used to ask her where she hailed 
from, just to hear her quick retort in 
liquid Pennsylvania German, “a mule 
kicked me out of the wall.” 


In early life, she with her family, 
left their native Maryland and head- 
ed north for the wilderness of Mor- 
risons Cove. Mr. Diehl remembers of 
her telling that they loaded their 
household goods on a wagon, or wag- 
ons, which must have been filled to 
capacity because she used to tell that 
she hung her iron kettle on the coup- 
ling pole alongside the tar bucket. 

The latter was an indispensable ac- 
cessory to travel because the tar 
eased the rotation of the wheel on 
the axle. The roads were mere trails. 
Most likely they had to make their 
own road after they passed through 
Loysburg Gap. 

Vigil Was Kept For Indians 

A constant vigil had to be kept for 
fear of attack by marauding bands of 
Indians. At the end of the long, lab- 
orious flitting, there was not even a 
house. Only the trees of the wilder- 
ness. Now, she was the matriarch of 
a domain of over a thousand acres. 
This indomitable little woman was 
the mother of two stalwart sons, 
Adam and Isaac, each of whom own- 
ed large farms of unexcelled fertil- 
ity. 

Isaac Burget owned the _ present 
Jesse Hoover, Mrs. Mollie Smith, Mrs. 
Harriet Keith Lang, and A. B. Miller 
farms. His brother Adam owned the 
Samuel Wisler, the D. H. C. Brum- 
baugh and the Reverend J. W. Al- 
bertson farm, tenanted by his son-in- 


law, Charles Bush. Grandson Levi 
Burget, son of Adam, owned the 
David Grahbill farm. 

Her daughter, Mary Burget Zook, 
and her husband, owned the one hun- 
dred fifty acres, which afterward be- 
came the property of Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel M. Diehl and which include 
the Ira Creps, William Smith and 
part of the David Slagenweit 
farms. 

Burgets Owned Much Land 

Nearly all the area of level land 
lying between the Cross Roads 
Church of the Brethren and the Mt. 
Pleasant Reformed church was Bur- 
get land or land belonging to Granny 
Nancy Burget’s sons, son-in-law and 
grandsons. She must have thought 
the big flit from Maryland was well 
worth the trouble. In addition to the 
real estate they had plenty of ready 
cash stuck in their socks or where- 
ever their safe deposit places were. 
That was wheat and clover seed 
money. 

Granny had a ten plate stove in 
her kitchen. It took a powerful lot of 
wood to keep it going. The sons 
hauled wagon loads of cord wood to 
the wood yard adjoining her house 
and once each year they had a wood 
chopping meet, during which they 
cut enough fire wood to last all year. 
The pieces, long and heavy, were too 
much for the little old lady to man- 
age. 

Wood Carrier Rewarded 

The alternative was to get some 
one to replenish the wood box beside 
the stove. The chore fell to the lot 
of great-grandson John Diehl. He 
wasn’t very big himself but it was a 
pleasure to carry wood for Granny 
because each time he filled the box 
She gave him a hand full of dried 
pear snitz for reward. Why, goodness 
me! When Granny’s fire went out af- 
ter she first came to the Cove, she 
had to walk a couple of miles to the 
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nearest neighbor to get live coals. 

Granny wore a_ bandanna _hand- 
kerchief on her head for all the world 
like the ones her’ granddaughters, 
five or six generations removed, wear 
to follow Dame _ Fashion’s decree 
to go peasant. A breakfast shawl was 
worn about her shoulders and _ the 
tops of her high laced shoes were 
turned down. 

What was the use lacing them for 
she only wore them when she went 
out-of-doors. As soon as she came in- 
side she kicked them off and walked 
in her stocking feet. The turned down 
tops enabled her to step right into 
her shoes when necessity arose _ to 
don them. A busy woman had no time 
to fool away fussing with shoe 
strings. 

Was Successful Deer Hunter 

Every rocking chair or settle in 
both the Zook and Diehl houses was 
covered with deer skins. They were 
trophies of Adam Burget, the hunter. 
Now, don’t get the idea that Adam 
chased after the deer, bringing them 
down with his trusty flint lock after 
he had run his boots off. Not he. He 
had a much easier method. He bored 
holes in the roots of trees at the 
drinking places of the deer, filled 
them with salt, then climbed a con- 
venient tree and waited for the ani- 
mals to come to the salt lick to be 
shot. 

The Burget’s cured the hides them- 
Selves, salting and scraping them un- 
til they were solt and pliable. When 
John Diehl went a-courting Mike 
Hartman’s pretty red-headed daugh- 
ter Jennie, nearly sixty years ago, the 
young couple went sleigh riding, 
warmly protected from wintry chill 
by one of those identical] deer skins, 
as well as a buffalo robe. 

Schoolmaster William Breidenthal 
was hot under the collar. 

The big boys at Stonerook’s Hill 
schoolhouse had barred him out. He 





had paid no attention to their hints 
for a Christmas treat. They retalia- 
ted by piling the desk and _ benches 
against the door to prevent his get- 
ting in. 

It was beneath his dignity, or per- 
haps it was the better part of dis- 
cretion not to court physical violence 
by attempting to gain access througn 
a window, as the boys did, so he nur- 
sed his resentment out in the cold. 
After thinking it over for a day or 
two, he finally stoved the door in 
with a fence rail. 

That put the directors on their 
high horse with the result that the 
teacher was forced to pay for the new 
door. Of course, the scholars had a 
holiday, which was very much _ to 
their liking, but Mr. Breidenthal was 
obliged to treat them anyway. 
Pupils Treated To Apples and Cider 

He told John Diehl and a group of 
his pals to take the water bucket and 
a burlap sack down the hill to Isaac 
Burget’s to get the bucket full of 
cider and the sack filled with apples. 
That was the treat. 

You can imagine what would hap- 
pen to a school teacher today, who 
would set up a pail of hard cider for 
a Christmas treat for her school. 
Seventy years ago, there may not 
have been more drinking than there 
is now but the custom had the stamp 
of approval of the general public to 
a far greater degree than is the case 
today. 


There was a_ petticoat uprising 
against drinking and prohibition sen- 
timent was taking root but the demi- 
john filled with locally distilled rye 
whiskey was an adjunct to nearly 
every household. Father took his 
daily bitters for his health and what 
would the cradlers and binders in the 
harvest fields do without a little 
stimulant. 

Daniel Diehl was not a drinker. 
While he used whiskey regularly, it 
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did not use him. He drank a small 
quantity daily, not as an intoxicant 
but for his stomach’s sake as_ the 
Bible said. He and his wife were 
faithful in church attendance and to 
the tenets of the Church of the Breth- 
ren. 


Church Given Name of Diehl 


The Diehl Cross Roads Church of 
the Brethren, a short distance south 
of the farm house, was named in Mr. 
Diehl’s honor, as a tribute to his mod- 
est but dependable efforts as deacon 
and Sunday school superintendent. 
The writer of these sketches remem- 
bers once of walking proudly by his 
side on the way to Sunday school the 
while he explained to the tiny girl 
why little children should learn about 
the Scriptures. 


Members of the family used _ to 
josh little John about the time his 
father and mother went to Maryland 
to lovefeast. He was only a baby. Mr. 
and Mrs. Diehl asked Mary Haffly, 
subsequently to become the second 
wife of Isaac Burget and mother of 
Mrs. Ellen Curry, of Juniata, and the 
late Irvin Burget, to mind the child 
while they were away. 

They were gone some time because 
they made the trip by horseback. 
Some people consider it a pretty tire- 
some journey by automobile. One 
can imagine the physical endurance 
required to ride horseback the whole 
way. According to John’s nurse, he 
cried nearly the whole time his par- 
ents were away. 


Grain Exchanged For Whiskey 

On discovering that the whiskey 
barrel was running low, Mr. Diehl 
loaded a half dozen bags of rye and 
an empty barrel on the spring wagon 
and sent John to John Daley’s down 
Clover Creek, to exchange the grain 
for whiskey. Mr. Daley operated a 
distillery. Whiskey was so. cheap, 
around forty cents a gallon, that a 


small spring wagon load of rye suf- 
ficed to trade for a whole barrel. 

The lad liked to make the trip to 
Daley’s in the hope he would see 
Peter Hartle, Mr. Daley’s brother-in- 
law riding mule-back to town. Mr. 
Hartle was the largest man John had 
ever seen. He weighed at least three 
hundred fifty pounds. 

The sight of that ponderous bulk 
on a mule made the boy wonder how 
the small, slender framed _ beast 
could carry the burden. Mr. Daley 
himself tipped the scales at two hun- 
dred fifty. His favorite mode of 
locomotion also was mule-back rid- 
ing. Maybe, if he was lucky he’d get 
to see them both on their donkeys. 

After delivering the whiskey home, 
Mr. Diehl directed it to be taken to 
Ephraim Stonerook’s cellar. It was 
all right to keep a jug full at the 
Diehl house but the boys, Jake, 
Isaac, John, Andy and Lévi, were 
growing up. Father deemed a barrel 
full might be too much of a tempta- 
tion. 


Well Is Old Landmark 

The Stonerook house used to stand 
along the lane leading to the A. B. 
Miller and George Stonerook estate 
or Mrs. Ella Gartland farms. A hand 
dug well, filled with stone and rub- 
bish is the only landmark that re- 
mains. 

Come harvest, Mr. Diehl engaged 
Uxa Brumbaugh and Wagon Wheel 
Miller to cradle. They were expert 
hands. Uxa’s real name was George 
but some wag gave him the nick- 
name Uxa because with each swath 
of grain he took he emitted a deep, 
Joud breath—-swish, hah; swish, hah! 
Like an ox, ux in Dutch, so_ they 
called him Uxa. 

Blacksmith John Miller, whose un- 
ceasing toil in his shop along the 
Saxton road in Leather Cracker 
Cove, had bowed his back in a semi- 
circle, was dubbed Wagon Wheel. 
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Better men than these two never 


swung a cradle. 

A peculiarity about them was, that 
no matter how hot the day, they each 
drank a half pint of liquor in the 
morning before going to the fields 
and thereafter drank not a drop of 
anything, whiskey or water through- 
out the day except at meal time. 


Were Steady Workers 
Neither food nor liquid tempted 
them at the ten o’clock piece or any 
other time from sun-up to sun-down. 
They stopped only long enough to 
spit on their hands when the cradle 
handle became irksome. 


Age always frowns on the escap- 
ades of youth. Sobered and steadied 
by the responsibilities of life, dad is 
apt to apply the rod of correction to 
his juvenile son, forgetting that boys 
will be boys and will have their 
fling in every generation. If the head 
of the house is willing to confess, 
he’ll admit that he cut up some did- 
oes too before he was old enough to 
know better. 


Mr. Diehl says the boys of today 
may not resort to the strenuous 
kind of horse play their elders in- 
dulged in. Although more refined 
what they study up is not as laugh- 
able and often more harmful. 


O, yes! Given the opportunity, al- 
most any boy would have done what 
John Diehl and John and Jake Snow- 
berger did at Samuel Bottonfield’s 
Wine cave, but it took the latter two 
boys’ father to help play tricks at 
the Eschleman church. But that will 
come later. 

Wine Sold on Bottenfield Farm 

Mr. Bottenfield, a relative of the 
Snowberger boys, made wine for sale. 
On his farm immediately south of 
Williamsburg along Clover Creek, 
he operated a wine press which 
Squeezed out barrels of juice. After 
fermentation, the wine was aged in 





a large cave, preparatory to market- 
ing it. Employed by Mr. Bottenfield, 
the Snowberger boys resolved to 
show John Diehl a good time when 
he came to see them. 

The boss was not at home. Out of 
a spirit of daring, the youngsters 
conceived the idea of sampling a 
little wine. The cave door being lock- 
ed, a means of entry other than for- 
cing the lock had to be _ devised. 
There was a narrow space between 
the door and the ground. Scraping a 
small hole, they proposed, because of 
his slenderness, that Jake should 
crawl through the hole and open the 
door from the inside. The lad wrig- 


gled under the door and let the 
others in. 

Said one, ‘Which barrel shall we 
tap?” 


“O,” replied Jake nonchalantly, 
“the fourth one in the second row.” 

Wine making on a commercial 
scale has been a thing of the past 
in the cove for such a long time that 
the picture of the Bottenfield cave 
stored with rows of wine barrels is 
a novelty for sure. The boys drank 
some wine but not enough to arouse 
the owner’s suspicions. In that case 
dire consequences would have follow- 
ed, 

Bulls Turned Loose in Churchyard 

Daniel Snowberger, John and 
Jake’s father, lived near the Eschle- 
man church, which stood alongside 
the cemetery of the same name, off 
the Woodbury pike. He, in cahoots 
with a band of young fellows of the 
vicinity, rounded up all the bulls in 
the neighborhood and turned them 
loose in the church yard on Sunday 
night while services were in prog- 
ress. 

The beasts, bewildered and frignt- 
ened, fought and bawled at such a 
terrific rate that the astonished con- 
gregation thought bedlam had brok- 
en loose, Eventually the animals were 
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turned out. The boys drove two of 
them to the Moyer farm, later own- 
ed by the late Reverend John Mill- 
er, and hoisted them on the top hay 
mow in the barn, tethering them to 
the roof joists. 

Mr. Moyer ‘turned the joke on the 
perpetrators. Fairly certain of their 
identity he went to the young men 
and asked them, as one neighbor to 
another, to help him get the beasts 
down. It was against the canons of 
the old-timers to refuse a helping 
hand to a neighbor in distress, so 
they perforce complied by using the 
Same slings to drop the bulls from 
the mow they had fashioned to pull 
them up. 

Joke Played on Preacher 

That joke hadn’t turned out to be 
as funny as the one they played on 
Reverend John Eschleman, who al- 


Ways rode horseback to fill his 
preaching appointments at _ the 
church. One dark night, the same 


gang of boys removed the saddle 
from the preacher’s horse and put 
it on a steer trained to ride. 

Tired from much shouting and 
pounding on the desk, the preacher 
mounted his steed, never noticing the 
substitution until he reached the fork 
of the road. Instead of turning to- 
wards Woodbury, which was the di- 
rection towards home, the steer, de- 
spite impatient commands, jerks on 
the bridle and kicks, went in the op- 
posite direction, which was towards 
home for him. Only then did the 
minister discover he had been fool- 
ed. His forbearance was tried so 
Sorely that the boys, hidden by the 
darkness, kept at a safe distance. 

“John, the black lamb broke _ its 
leg.” 

At any time a norse kicked a lamb 
or in the event it broke its leg other- 
wise, the Daniel M. Diehl family 
knew what to expect. John would set 
it. He had a knack for that sort of 





thing. Brain and hand could apply 
the healing touch. 

His work on ite farm and know- 
ledge he picked up from observation 
and the sage comment of his horse- 
wise grandfather, Jacob Zook, the 
blacksmith, made the boy familiar 
with horses. His knowledge of the 
other farm animals followed as a nat- 
ural corollary. 


Became Expert Veterinarian 

Experiments with fixing up broken 
legs of lambs and calves led to wider 
service in the field of veterinary. He 
became one of the best livestock 
doctors in the county. Ask him some- 
thing about his work as a veterinar- 
ian and at once a spark of interest 
lights his eyes. He sloughs off the 
homely speech of the farmer, the 
man of the soil, and speaks in the 
technical terms of the profession. 

Phenomenon of health, anatomy, 
symptoms, organic functions, expres- 
sions like these fall as naturally from 
his lips as his mother tongue. Al- 
though self-taught, he did not have to 
take a back seat among a whole slew 
of college graduates, armed with the 
fanciest sheep skins ever put out. 

One wonders how a few _ years’ 
study at Stonerook’s Hill School, 
whose curriculum was restricted al- 
most solely to the three R’s, could 
ground him sufficiently to under- 
stand the veterinary books he read 
by lamp light following a hard day’s 
work in the fields. 'He’ll tell you that 
any pupil, who waded through Os- 
good’s readers and spelling books, 
could master almost any jaw breaker 
in the English language. 

The rest came by experience. Ex- 
perience, he declares, is the best 
teacher. You make the grade on your 
own in the school she keeps. 
Outstanding Case of Bone Setting 

Mr. Diehl’s most outstanding case 
of bone setting took place a long 
time ago. It was the mending of a 
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broken shoulder of a horse belonging 
to Frank McMaster, who owned the 
present Charles Shoemaker farm, 
situated on the high eminence at the 
intersection of the Cross Cove and 
the Cove Lane roads. Mr. McMaster 
valued the animal greatly enough to 
give Mr. Diehl] a free hand to try any 
experiment he wished. He had_ the 
patient beast suspended in a sling in 
order to lift its weight off the ground. 


It was kept in this position for a 
couple of weeks when it was lowered 
to permit it to stand on its three un- 
injured legs. After the bones had 
knit, the shoulder was as good as 
new, with the exception that the heal- 
ing ointments used had _ taken 
the hair off the hide over the break. 
There was no lameness or other af- 
ter effects. The horse gave faithful 
service for years after its recovery. 

Mr. Diehl never was able to deter- 
mine whether the black horse that 
was struck by the train had broken 
ribs or not but by a!l the signs vis- 
ible it was the same as dead. At that 
time the Diehl family lived on the 
Ramey farm near Juniata. A team 
that was driven across a_ railway 
crossing, adjacent to the farm, was 
struck by a train. 


One of the horses was killed. Al- 
though still breathing, the other one 
was so badly injured that Track 
Foreman McAlarney' decreed it 
Should be shot and buried with its 
mate. John Diehl appeared on the 
scene with the request that if the 
horse was released to him he would 
remove the carcass, He took home 
on a Sled what seemed to be some- 
thing littl better than a hunk. of 
horse meat. 


Lures Reputed Hopeless Case 

Well, he doctored the poor brute, 
which improved eventually to the 
point that it could be Swung to its 
feet in a sling operated by a wind- 
lass. Keeping it upright at increas- 


ingly longer intervals, it fully recov- 
ered. It proved to be one of the best 
horses Mr. Diehl ever owned. A good 
investment, too, because he sold it 
for $180. A jump from nothing to 
that figure surely is clear profit. 


Aside from its adventure with the 
railway locomotive, the black was 
just a plain, every day horse, not in 
a class with the pair of dapple gray 
horses, Mr. Diehl bought following 
the burning of the barn on the 
Ramey farm, which also destroyed 
four horses, all he had. The late Wil- 
liam F. Gable sold the grays in order 
to establish delivery service by motor 
truck. They were really fancy. Mr. 
Diehl paid $700 for them. 

Mr. Diehl nearly always’ kept 
horse stock for trading. His eye was 
his market. A sharp eye was requir- 
ed, too, to keep the old-time drovers 
from taking your shirt. Subsequent 
to the Civil War, drovers peddled 
horses through this section of Penn- 
sylvania. Coming up from Virginia 
and Maryland, they bought, sold and 
traded their band often mumbering 
thirty-five or forty head. 

Old Augustine, apparently that 
was his only name, came to Daniel 
Diehl’s place every fall, securing 
lodging for himself and his two or 
three out riders and turning his @rove 
of horses into the orchard for the 
night. Forced to traverse the long 
roads on the hoof, the horses were 
pretty well subdued, content to fol- 
low the leaders. 


Bill Snell and Phil Morgan were 
big drovers, who antedated Gus Me- 
garee, late well-known horse dealer 
and livery stable keeper, of Martins- 
burg. Every time Mr. Diehl thinks of 
Drovers Snell and Morgan, it brings 
recollection of the meanest horse he 
ever knew. 


Horse Runs Away 


The horse really belonged to his 
brother Isaac. Hitching him up John 
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and his brother Jake went for a test 
buggy ride. The horse took the bit 
and ran away, jolting Jake out of the 
buggy and breaking the vehicle as 
he plunged to a stop into Jake Bur- 
get’s fence. Jake Diehl always con- 
tended he jumped out of the buggy. 
It never failed to rile him when the 
family ribbed him about falling out. 

Well, John promised to get rid of 
the brute. So he took him to Bedford 
to trade off on Snell and Morgan, 
who had brought in a couple car 
loads from the south. On the way 
over, the horse backed off the bridge 
into the river at Bedford, which was 
all right for the horse because he 
could swim, but John couldn’t. He 
had a heroic struggle before he pull- 
ed himself out. The horse he got in 
the trade was steady and _ reliable. 
Sold to Andy Miller, old Ben plugged 
away until he died of old age. 

Hooked In Horse Trade 

In spite of his knowledge of horse 
flesh, Mr. Diehl was hooked once. The 
animal, a handsome mare, had an op- 
era star temperament which expres- 
Sed itself in spells of kicking. She 
could kick herself out of her harness, 
clear to the bridle. Anyone, who has 
the idea that the horse and buggy 
days were too slow to raise excite- 
ment, don’t know their horses. It took 
old Dobbin a little longer but he got 
there just the same. 

For instance, there is Paul Revere. 
Jake Nicodemus, of Martinsburg, 


_Wwas the local Paul Revere during the 


Civil War. Mr. Diehl said he rode 
through the _ district telling the 
people, “The rebels are coming. They 
are close now. I hear the cannon 
roar.”’ . 

The excitement he engendered re- 
sulted in volunteers hurrying to the 
Loysburg and McKees Gaps to help 
throw up fortifications for home de- 
fense. 

Every adult male was conscripted. 


Some were called to Harrisburg to 
undergo physical examination. Num- 
bers, financially able, bought them- 
selves off or hired substitutes. Mrs. 
Diehl’s father was rejected twice. 
His brothers, Lewis and John, enlist- 
ed. Lewis started off to the war in 
high glee, telling his parents, “We’ll. 
lick the rebels before breakfast.” 

Brother Killed in Civil War 


He was killed at Chancellorsville. . 


As they were running to escape a 
hail of shell, John looked back to see 
whether his brother was coming. He 
saw Lewis fall. That was the last 
sight he ever had of him. The lad was 


only eighteen or nineteen years old. 


John, later in the war, was captured 
and imprisoned. Reduced to near 
starvation on a diet of beans cook- 
ed in plain water, he longed for the 
crusts of bread from the swill barrel 
at home. 

Adam and Isaac Z. Burget, the only 
sons of Mr. Diehl’s uncle, Isaac Bur- 
get, by his first wife, ran off to join 
the Union army. Adam, also a pris- 
oner, returned home, starved and sick 
of fever. On a fair way to recovery, 
he got up in the night and helped 
himself to forbidden food, dying in 
consequence. He, too, was in _ his 
teens. 


. The large mantel clock ticking 
away the time with accurate precis- 
ion in the living room in the John 
Diehl home is a relic, not of the 
horse and buggy, but of the cones- 
toga wagon days. Grandpap Jacob 
Zook brought it from Baltimore over 
a hundred years ago. It has been g0- 
ing ever since, except for a few inter- 
ludes when it got out of fix. The late 
Samuel Fluke, jeweler, of Woodbury, 
set it in motion again. 

Grandpap Zook took a wagon load 
of clover seed to market at Balti- 
more. Returning with a load of store 
goods for the merchants of Wood- 
bury, he brought the clock for the 
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family time piece. Great-Grand- 
mother Nancy Burget’s iron kettle, 
which hung on the coupling pole of 
the wagon in which they immigrated 
to the Cove, is still in the family, but 
the old flint lock rifle her husband 
carried, has disappeared. Andy Diehl 
had it. Following his sudden death at 
his late home in Hollidaysburg a few 
years ago, it could not be found 
among his effects. 

“John, you can’t go to work in that 
mine shaft at Henrietta. I'll never 
give my consent.” 

Thus Daniel Diehl flatly refused to 
give his eighteen year old son permis- 
sion to work at the ore banks. Now 
that the young man was grown up, 
he desired to earn money of his own. 

“Well, then,” countered John, ‘Will 
you let me go to Uncle John, in Illi- 
nois ?” 

Located In illinois 

That was how John Diehl got to go 
west. All told, he spent eighteen 
months in Illinois, staying part of 
the time in Ogle county at his Uncle 
John Diehl’s home, not far from Polo, 
and the remainder of his sojourn 
farther north, where he worked for 
a Mr. Fisher. 


Uncle John told the young man he 
would pay seventy-five cents a cord 
for wood chopping. Golly! That was 
good money. John could get only 
fifty cents back home. It was no 
great shakes for him to cut two cords 
a day. A dollar a day was not to be 
sneezed at, but a dollar and a_ half 
would count up into real money. 


~The young man found it was not 
so simple as that. Wood was scarce 
in Illinois. Trees grew only in sparse 
patches here and there. Consequently 
fire wood was so much in demand 
that the house holders saved every 
scrap, roots, stumps and all. Instead 
of cutting the trees down and leaving 
the stumps stand, as was the custom 
in Pennsylvania, John was obliged to 


dig the trees out. 

Shoveling off the ground, he aut 
the roots with shovel and mattock. 
After the tree had fallen, he had 
to trim off and stack the twigs and 
branches, after which he chopped up 
trunk and stump wholesale. 

Decided To Return Home 

It wasn’t long until he thought to 
himself, “This is no place for me. 
I’m going back to Pennsylvania.” 

However, he had to earn car fare 
first. Chopping up stumps did not go 
fast enough. Eventually he hired out 
as general farm hand to Mr. Fisher, 
with the bargain that he could go to 
school in the winter. 

His teacher, Holly Allen, was one 
of the strictest disciplinarians that 
ever wielded a birch. Name calling 
was his pet taboo. Even an epithet 
so harmless as “rascal” was penal- 
ized by giving the thoughtless boy 
resorting to the mild outlet for his 
feelings, an unmerciful thrashing. 

John Diehl, in the heat of a ball 
game on the play ground called a 
fellow player, who fumbled the ball, 
“You rascal.” Looking towards the 
school house he was made aware by 
the baleful glare in “Old Holly’s” 
eyes, that books would be a time of 
reckoning. When the bell rang, John, 
without a word to any one, took the 
ball bat with him and laid it under 
his desk. 


Teacher Changed Residence 

Mr. Allen gave no sign that he 
saw the formidable weapon nor did 
he by act or word make the slightest 
reference to the playground incident, 

The only development of the affair 
that John noticed was that the school 
master changed his boarding place. 
He had boarded with Mr. Fisher, 
John’s employer. On account of Mr. 
Fisher’s new house being in process 
of construction, Holly and John were 
obliged to sleep in the barn. 

Much to John’s amusement the 
schoolmaster slept in the barn only 
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one night. On learning that John was 
to sleep in the barn also, visions of 
a clandestine swipe from the ball bat, 
probably was the chief motive be- 
hind the teacher’s decision to move. 
The following spring, a party of 
young men from that section of Illi- 
nois tried to persuade John to go 
with them to California. Some of 
them were natives of the Cove, who 
settled in the colony where Uncle 
John lived. Adventure beckoned them 
to the fabled land of gold and sun- 
shine. 


Western Trip Forbidden 

John, raring to go, was forbidden 
by his uncle. ‘Well, then,” said he, I’ll 
go back home.” Suiting action to 
words, he brought his Illinois so- 
journ to an end, returning to the old 
Keystone state where he has been 
well content to reside since. 

By this time the Cove was adopting 
some of the vaunted farm machine 
methods the big land owners of the 
west boasted of. The horse drawn 
reaper gradually was taking the place 
of the human grain cradlers, He re- 
members having helped his Burget 
relatives cut a 100 acres’ of wheat 
one harvest time. Uncle Isaac, Uncle 
Adam and Cousin Levi Burget each 
put out around thirty-five acres in 
Wheat. John harvested that one par- 
ticular year for three or four weeks. 


Mr. Diehl says he was no cham- 
pion cradler, not like Coon or Jake 
Dilling, who could cut five acres a 
day, if conditions were favorable. The 
stubbles maybe didn’t look quite so 
even, but he would have been asham- 
ed to look himself in the face to have 
been left much in the rear. 


Buckeye Machine Favored 
After trying out reaping machines 
of varying efficiency, the Buckeye 
contained so many improvements, it 
was generally favored by Cove farm- 
ers. A belt carried the cut grain on 
a platform, where sat a man, who 


raked it in bundles, pushing them off 
ready to be received by the binders, 
who followed behind. 

Daniel Diehl tried to engage Sam 
Stonerook each year to rake _ the 
bundles of grain off the reaper plat-: 
form. He had a skill at this kind of 
work that outshone all contenders. 
Mr. Stonerook distinctly and vocifer- 
ously did not like young John Diehl. 
O, yes, Mr. Diehl admits he may have 
played some tricks that incurred Mr. 
Stonerook’s ire but the latter also 
disliked him on general principles. 

Therefore when Mr. Diehl sent 
John one evening to Mr. Stonerook’s 
home to ask Sam to help harvest 
next day, John didn’t know just what 
kind of reception was in store for 
him. 

He soon found out. He had no 
Sooner than reached Mr. Stonerook’s 
gate than a great, indescribably vic- 
ious watch dog sprang at the other 
side of the gate, barking furiously. 
John wasn’t sure he could defend 
himself with a dornick, if the worst 
came to pass, but he stood his 
ground, eventually making himself 
heard above the commotion made by 
the dog. 

Was Unwelcome Visitor 

Unable to see his visitor clearly on — 
account of the gathering darkness, 
Mr. Stonerook nevertheless recogniz- 
ed the voice as belonging to one of 
Dan Diehl’s boys, but could not dis- 
tinguish which one. 


In a gruff and inhospitable voice 
he called from the porch :—_ 
“If it’s Jake, he can come in. If 
it’s John he can stay out.” 


Of course he spoke in Pennsylvania 
German, or Dutch, as it was collo- 
quially known. That made it all the 
more emphatic. At any rate John 
Stayed out. It took Supreme effort to 
talk against the dog but his message 
must have got across because Mr. 
Stonerook arrived next day after the 
crack of dawn to go to work. 
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No, Mr, Stonerook was not as 
Suave in his treatment of an unwel- 
come visitor as his neighbor, Mrs. 
Mary Dolan. For a number of years 
Mrs. Dolan lived alone in the house 
now occupied by her nephew, Dewey 
Hoover, and his family. 


Terrorizes Tramp 

Approached by a tramp with the 
request for a night’s lodging, Mrs. 
Dolan, true to her Irish heritage, 
very affably responded:—. 

“Under any other’ circumstances, 
I'd be glad to let you stay, but I 
have a very bad case of small pox in 
the house.” 


Exit Mr. Tramp. 

In the light of the miracles per- 
formed by modern Machinery, Mr. 
Diehl’s admiration of the ingenuity 
of the old-time hand workers grows 
the greater. Their patience, laborious 
attention to detail and accuracy, ach- 
ieved results, by use of a few hand 
made tools, that the machine cannot 
match in point of strength and dur- 
ability. 

One of the most fascinating pic- 
tures etched by childhood experience 
is that of his Grandfather Zook tight- 
ening the tire of a wagon wheel. 
Measuring the slack with some kind 
of instrument, he removed the tire, 
heated it, shrank it by putting it on 
4% model wheel and twirling it through 
the water in the box underneath. 
Sometimes he had to make the nec- 
essary adjustment by taking it in at 
the Overlap. To this day Mr. Diehl 
is mystified how the old blacksmith 
could determine the amount of 
change required to make the tire fit 
snugly, without endless trials. He 
generally. could do it at the first at- 
tempt. | 

Money Was Saved | 

The old gentleman performed every 
Process appertaining his trade by 
hand, even making his stock of horse 
shoes out of old, disused wagon tires. 


A penny saved was a penny earned in 
those days. A penny looked as big as 
a dollar does now. The oldtimers did 
not amass their farms by lavish 
spending. 

John Diehl and Miss Jennie Hart- 
man, dressed in her bridal finery of 
gray cashmere and felt hat to match, 
drove to the home of Reverend An- 
drew Bassler, at Bassler station, 
along the Henrietta branch railroad 
northwest of Curryville, Sunday af- 
ternoon, March 9, 1879, and the words 
were said that united them in mar- 
riage, which has brought them so 
many years of happy dnd useful life 
together. 

The young bridegroom had appear- 
ed at the Bassler home the evening 
before. Overcome with bashfulness, 
he sought out the preacher’s. son, 
Jake, and very diffidently ventured 
the request: 


“T would like to see your father.” 

“I guess I know what you're af- 
ter. I’ll fix it up for you’, replied 
Jake. genially. John’s relief at the 
volunteered good offices of the 
preacher’s son, was like a burden 
rolled away. 


United In Marriage 

The ceremony over, the young 
couple left for home. The  bride- 
groom’s over-shoe was pulled off at 
the hitching post by the deep mud. 
It had been a cold, snowy winter, fol- 
lowed by an early spring and a thaw 
that left mud shoe deep. On the way 
home, the horse was stopped by a 
rope stretched across the road just 
off the railroad crossing at Curry- 
ville. 

No one was in sight, “Some of 
Dan Snowberger and Jake Stone- 
rook’s doings,” thought John. “Well, 
somebody’s going to be mifius a hay 
rope.” Drawing his pocket knife, he 
slashed several good lengths off the 
rope, and went home. 


During the wedding supper at Mike | 
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Hartman’s home, sounds were heard 
that indicated that the serenaders 
were gathering at the near-by lime 
kiln, awaiting mid-night so _ they 
wouldn’t break the Sabbath with 
their clamor. They bellered around 
nearly all night. Ed. Lee was captain. 
The noise was ear-splitting. 


However, the calithumpians did 
not go to the excess that marked the 
Serenading of Joe and Mattie Kauff- 
man. They danced the porch down at 
that time. Ellick Wayant, who could 
do a bear dance or buck and wing 
with astonishing nimbleness, was 
present, but he restricted himself to 
noise making. 


Resided In Grandmother’s House 


Mr. and Mrs. Diehl took up house- 
keeping in great-grandmother Nancy 
Burket’s house on the Daniel Diehl’s 
farm. They lived variously on the Dr. 
Charles Oellig farm, near Woodbury, 
the Dr. Samuel Smith, now the Oliv- 
er Ritchey farm, at Martinsburg 
Junction; the present Lloyd McGraw 
farm, near Henrietta, the Ramey 
place, near Juniata, what is now Sun- 
ny Brook farm, owned by John Fox, 
north of Bellwood, and the “big barn” 
farm of the Hagey estate at Hen- 
rietta. Eventually they bought the 
Diehl homestead farm where Mr. 
Diehl was born, moving from there to 
their present fine home at Curryville, 
in 1929, 


Good health, prosperity and unim- 
paired mental facilities into indepen- 
dent old age have attended this re- 
markable couple. The doctor has been 
a rare visitor and death has not en- 
tered the family circle. 


Their four sons have. done well. 
Edgar, now of Roaring Spring, the 
eldest, is assistant road foreman of 
engines, middle division, Pennsylvan- 
ia Railroad Co,; Asher of Freedom, 
Pa,, isa freight conductor on the Pitts- 
burgh division; Roy, of Johnstown, 


is an automobile mechanic, and 
Lloyd, of Cresson, is a mine engin- 
eer. 


Sons Served in World War 


Roy and Asher both served in 
France during the World War. Roy 
went first. Writing his parents that 
he was no better than Roy, Asher 
enlisted, left at the end of his run 
and was aboard ship before his wife 
and parents were notified. 


Mr. and Mrs. Diehl] have six grand- 
children. James, Philip, Donna Mae 
and Lois Jane, are Lloyd’s children. 
James is in the U. S. aviation ser- 
vice, stationed at present in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Diehl have one child, Jean, and Mrs. 
Oder Burket, of Roaring Spring, is 
an only child of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Diehl. Little Sara Jane Burket en- 
joys the honor of being the _ only 
great-grandchild of her beloved 
“greats,” Mr. and Mrs. Diehl. 


Until a few years ago, Mr. Diehl 
had no use, other than their orna- 
mental and sentimental values, of 
Several handsome canes. One was a 
gift of the late J. E. Hagey. Elab- 
orately carved in the design of a pair 
of alligators, he considers it too good 
for every day use, which also is true 
of a curiously marked cane Roy 
brought from France. A plainer, 
sturdy stick is his old reliable. Not 
needed on account of lameness but 
because of stiffness of the leg mus- 
cles induced by hard work and rheu- 
matism, 


He and his sister, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Shriver, of Martinsburg, his senior in 
age by nearly two years, are the only 
ones left of the children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Diehl. Mrs. Nancy Stone- 


rook, Jacob, Isaac, Andrew, Mrs. 
Lydia Haffly, Levi, and two boys, 
Josiah and George, who died in child- 
hood, all have gone before. 
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When the news of General Robert 
E. Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Court House flashed throughout the 
north the release of emotional tense- 
ness that had gripped the people 
during the four long years of 
the war of Rebellion, crystallized in- 
to a great, unanimity of joy. The 
community thought of every city, 
cross roads and farm expressed it- 
self in a desire to celebrate. 


- Plans for victory jubilees had bare- 
ly been voiced when the crash Of 
John Wilkes Booth’s bullet through 
the brain of Abraham Lincoln stun- 
ned the re-united country into a cli- 
macteric apathy of sorrow. Old Abe, 
the Great Emancipator, the humani- 
tarian, the merciful president, in 
whose heart there was no room for 
malice, was dead. 

There were so many facets to his 
fame that each person north of the 
Mason and Dixon line, enshrined him 
for some one or all of the attributes 
of character that had glowed so 
steadily under the acid test of the 
war years. 


Lincoin’s Body Viewed 
Following the plan to bury Lin- 
coln in his home city of Springfield, 
Illinois, government officials yielded 
to the wishes of the people by stop- 
ping the funeral train at all the lar- 
gest cities along the railway route. 
The body was placed on a catafal- 
que in some public building and the 
privilege was given to the vast 
crowds assembled at each point of 

debarkation to view the body. 
According to Carl Sandburg, whose 
biography of Lincoln has won the 
plaudits of historians and critics, 
7,000,000, people looked upon the cof- 
fined face of the martyred president. 
At Harrisburg the body was taken 
to the state house or capitol build- 
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ing. The usual great crowd stood in 
line for hours, struggling to gain a 
vantage point as near as possible to 
the forefront. 

The doors were thrown open at 
intervals to permit a sufficient num- 
ber to enter to fill a large waiting 
room. Here they made their exit, two 
by two in order to pass in review .by 
Lincoln’s bier. At the foot stood a 
guard in full uniform, with drawn 
sabre, which served to divide the 
couples, so that they walked in single 
file on either side of the catafalque. 

Young Boy Among Group 

As soon as these folks had been 
ushered out, the doors to the wait- 
ing room was opened again to admit 
the next contingent. A twelve year 
old boy had succeeded in worming his 
way into that great concourse of 
People. 


He had to watch his step pretty 
carefully but he got along well 
enough until he was near the door of 
the capitol. Then the crowd surged 
and pushed until, to use the boy’s 
own words, he was “pretty nearly 
squashed.” 

Stories of Old Abe during the war 
and his death by an assassin on the 
heels of victory, had aroused the lad’s 
admiration and curiosity. He had 
made up his mind to see Lincoln and 
see him he would, no matter at what 
cost to feet and ribs. 


An orphan, he had to make his 
own way from the tender age of a 
dozen years. The hard knocks of ex- 
perience had taught him to laugh at 
discouragements. Therefore he was 
not deterred at running the gauntlet 
of that milling crowd. 


Viewed Lincoin’s Corpse 
That boy was Levi R. Weber. At 
eighty-seven, he is the oldest resi- 
dent of Woodbury and one of the 


a 
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few survivors of that throng of seven 
million who looked upon Lincoln as 
he lay a corpse. 

He was much impressed when his 
turn came to look upon Lincoln. The 
face, clean shaven, bore such a look 
of peace and dignity that even a 
heedless boy wondered at it. 

Mr. Weber says Lincoln’s face look- 
ed just like his pictures. Yet, as he 
recollects from the perspective of 
three-quarters of a century, it was 
not a sad face. Its mien was temper- 
ed with the native humor, he thinks, 
that served to lighten the heavy bur- 
dens that made death a happy re- 
lease. 

Mr. Weber, the youngest and last 
Survivor of the children of Christian 
and Elizabeth (Hess) Weber, was 
born at Shiremanstown, in the Cum- 
berland Valley, between two and 


three miles south of Harrisburg, Jan. 
24, 1853. His father, a wagonmaker 
by trade, died in 1861 and his mother 


passed away in 1865, leaving Levi R. 
to fend for himself at the age of 
twelve. 

Recalls Civil War 

While he was too young to feel 
any deep concern about the Civil 
War, he remembers the suspense of 
the adults. Young men were going to 
war. Some, who could raise the 
bounty of three hundred dollars, 
bought themselves off. The wounded 
came crippling home. 

Prior to the battle of Gettysburg, 
excitement was high. Squads of 
rebels foraged through the valley, 
looking for horses. Riding up to a 
farmer’s stable, without asking leave 
or any aye, yes or no, they took what 
horses they wanted. 

Of course, farmers, apprised in 
time of the fact that the vebels were 
coming, hid their horses in the woods 
or any other place they deemed 
safe. There also was a grand scramble 
in every household to secrete such 
prized effects that the people wished 


particularly to save. 
Horse Resisted Capture 

One horse Levi heard about was a 
match for the rebels. He resisted cap- 
ture with such determined rearing 
and kicking that at last the soldiers 
let him go, remarking among them- 
selves, ‘““This must be a Union horse,” 

Then came the roar of the guns at 
Gettysburg. Together with the others 
in the neighborhood, Levi listened to 
the artillery fire. Rather faint, to be 
sure, at a distance of thirty miles 
away. Nevertheless the boom _ rose 
and fell on the air distinctly enough 
so that the anxious listeners could 
follow the frightful destruction tak- 
ing place, 

Reports of the victory that forced 
Lee to retreat southward, taking his 
horse raiders with him, were received 
with profound thankfulness. 

One of the first things noted after 
entering into a conversation with Mr. 
Weber is the style of his English. It 
has a dignity and a preciseness that 
at first thought gives the impression 
of its being old-fashioned. At least, 
it lacks the slang and smart Aleck 
phrasing that characterizes the 
speech of Young America. 


When he tells how he Iearned Eng- 
lish, one recognizes the source. He 
pictures the children gathered about 
the candle-lit table evenings, . listen- 
ing to their mother read from the 
New Testament. The book contained 
the German and English translations 
in parallel columns. 


First she read the German, which 
was her native tongue. Then, per- 
haps assisted by the older children 
Whose schooling had familiarized 
them with the language, she read and 
explained the English version. That 
is @ memory he loves to dwell on. He 
imbibed the laws of moral conduct,. 
Which ever have shaped the course 
of his life, as well as the language of 
the country at large from this simple 
hearthstone instruction. 
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He also had the benefit of a few 
years schooling, under the expert 
direction of Daniel Shelley, the first 
county superintendent of Cumber- 
land county. Following his term of 
county superintendent, Mr. Shelley 
went back to teaching school, choos- 
ing service in the rural districts. 

Eighty-four Pupils Enrolled 

One year, Mr. Weber recalls, there 
were eighty-four pupils enrolled. On 
account of the long distance to 
school, coupled perhaps, with an in- 
difference that by no means afflicted 
the ambitious, hard-working Webers, 
the attendance was irregular. 

The teacher strove with his school 
to try to attain a perfect record on 
one set day. The pupils responded so 
well that all came but two. A one 
room school, crowded with eighty- 
two pupils at one time was a handful 
for any teacher, but Mr. Shelley was 
equal to the demands made upon him. 
Methods, structure and interior ar- 
rangement of the school was far in 
advance of Blair county rural schools 
at that time. 


Ancestors Were German 

Both his parents’ forebears had im- 
migrated to America from Germany. 
He used to hear his mother tell that 
their American ancestors came by 
Ship to Baltimore in 1794. After ar- 
rival at that port, they took a boat 
and coasted up the Chesapeake bay 
to Philadelphia. 
- From there, with no equipment 
other than guns, axes, Dutch oven 
and some bedding, they headed 
through the wilderness for Lancas- 
ter county, where they cleared land, 
erected their log cabins and settled 
permanently. By shooting game and 
utilizing their knowledge of roots and 
herbs, they had lived off the country 
enroute. 
* Mr. and Mrs. Christian Weber stud- 
ied German in school because there 
were no schools giving instruction in 
English in their section of Lancaster 


county. Eventually, following the 
urge to better their situation in less 
thickly populated territory, they mov- 
ed into Cumberland county where 
English was the contemporary 
tongue. 
Was Completely Orphaned 

Completely orphaned by his 
mother’s death, four years after the 
demise of his father, Levi earned his 
keep by working for farmers in the 
vicinity of his former home. At the 
present time a child of twelve, thrown 
on his own resources, would be pop- 
ped into an orphan asylum by a pat- 


ernalistic government and would re- 


main a public charge until he 
grown. 

Levi likely gave little thought to 
his predicament. Had he done so, the 
demonstration in self-sufficiency giv- 
en by his pioneering ancestors would 
have edged his determination to fol- 
low their example. 

His initiation into farm work had 
begun the summer he was eight. A 
neighbor, short handed because Lin- 
coln’s call for ninety day volunteers 
had already made an_ appreciable 
drain on farm hands, hired little Levi 
to drop corn for two days. 

That was fun. However when he 
worked for his board and keep, he 
had to plug at it so steadily, there 
was little time for leisure or even 
school. His schooling after his 
mother’s death was limited to a few 
weeks during the winter when the 
weather was too severe to work for 
his employer. 

Chose Blacksmith Trade 

Finding he was getting nowhere in 
point of advancement, he chose to 
learn the blacksmith trade when he 
was seventeen. After he had finished 
his apprenticeships, glowing reports 
from a friend in Altoona of the wages 
to be made in the railway shops in 
that place, induced him to lay down 
his hammer on the anvil and fare 
forth to the newly laidout town that 


was 
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was the mecca for young men 
throughout the central part of Penn- 
sylvania. Yessir, railroad history was 
being made in this infant prodigy 
among the ‘cities of the common- 
wealth. 

It’ certainly did not impress Levi 
Weber, now twenty years of age 
Seen through his youthful eyes it 
‘was a dirty,’ most depressive place. 
Sprawling up hill and down dale, in 
‘the spring of the year after the frost 
came out of the ground, the streets 
‘were seas of mud. 

Horses, pulling all manner of dray 
wagons and other vehicles, clopped 
up and down the length of Eleventh 
avenue, splashing mud, most discon- 
certingly over the pedestrians tra- 
versing the narrow board sidewalks. 

Streets Were Dark 

At night, it was dark as a dun- 
geon, there being no street lights to 
lift the gloom. Board walks, broken 
through here and there, and likely 
‘with loose boards, presented such 
hazards to the feet and limbs of the 
unwary walker, that young Levi 
Weber spent his evenings at his 
boarding house instead of going over 
town. | 

Never one to carouse around, hav- 
ing, aS he says a “domestic dispo- 
sition” he preferred to be lonesome 
in his own company rather than to 
fare forth in the dark with nothing in 
the end to justify the effort. It 
‘wasn’t sO bad on Eleventh avenue, 
or Virginia street, as it was then call- 
ed. Lights from the business houses 
which stayed open to invite late cus- 
tomers, illuminated it sufficiently to 
‘walk by. 

The boarding house, ‘which stood 
on the corner of Chestnut avenue and 
Ninth street, was large enough to 
accommodate a dozen or So boarders. 
A room on the second floor was plac- 
ed at their disposal for a community 
or assembly room. Thomas Snowden, 
of Woodbury, employed in the rail- 


way shops as a blacksmith, occasion- 
ally dropped in to spend the 5 feiteatcts 
Has Welcome News 
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Young Mr. Weber took an instant’ 
liking to him. On hearing of the for+: 
mer’s dissatisfaction with Altoona,’ 


Mr. Snowden’ promised: 

“TI believe my father-in-law, Mich- 
ael Fox, could use a man like you in 
his blacksmith shop.” 

Mr. Snowden spent the “week-ends_ 
at his home. Shortly after. making 


j 


the above suggestion, he brought the 
welcome news to Mr. Weber that Mr. 
Fox was interested and wished to see’ 


the young man. 
Left For Woodbury 


That was in 1873. Mr. Weber took, 


the train. to Roaring Spring, climbed, 
and., 


aboard the Brumbaugh hack 
came to Woodbury, In his opinion, it 


beat Altoona all hollow. He has lived. 


there ever since, oe 


Oo-ooh! Looky, ‘Henry Brown's ote. 


termobile is going through town! 
Henry Brown, late of .Loysburg, 


owned the first motor car seen on- 


Woodbury’s. main street. It was an. 


Oldsmobile, a curious contraption in 
comparison with tthe 
models of today. 


stream-lined- 


The passengers sat back to back 


the driver’s seat facing forward while 
the remaining seat was contrariwise. 
When it chugged its way _ upstreet, 
the children scampered to the edge 
of the sidewalk to get a good. view, 
calling to each other to come and see 


the wonderful horseless carriage. If. 


the truth must be confessed, the 
adults were not far behind in point of 
interest and curiosity. 

Mr. Weber was net at all excited 
by the strange invention. While he 
may net have thought it out in just 
the same words, yet to him it was 
the natural outgrowth of the indus- 
trial revolution brought about by the 
shortage of man power on the farm 
and in the shop during the Civil War. 
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Necessity Mothers Invention 
Necessity being the mother of in- 
vention, the demand that hand labor 
be replaced by machinery, gave the 
go-ahead signal to American inven- 
tiveness. Such men as_ Alexander 
Graham Bell, Thomas A. Edison and 
Henry Ford burnt up the mid-night 
oil as an aid to brain work which 
produced, the telephone the electric 
light and the automobile. 

Even in 1873 when Mr. Weber went 
to work in Michael Fox’s blacksmith 
shop which stood where the Lutheran 
parsonage is now, factory made horse 
shoes were used. The blacksmith’s 
new assistant was quite capable of 
hammering them out of bars or iron 
or scrap by hand, but the time re- 
quired would have made them too 
expensive. 

Factory made buggies were nos- 
ing out the homemade vehicles, too. 
Their lines were more graceful, the 
young bloods claimed. They were 
lighter, too. Oh, no, they wouldn’t 
wear so well, but they were more 
stylish. Might as well be dead as out 
of style, was their motto. The well- 
known disposition of John American 
to follow the style, to do what his 
pals did, even if it killed him, also 
was responsible for relegating hand 
made vehicles to the back numbers. 

Built Some Buggies 

After Mr. Weber had gone _ into 
business for himself and was running 
his own blacksmith shop, he built 
himself a couple of buggies. The 
first was a Jenny Lind with a falling 
top. The other was a later model. It 
came to a disastrous end that missed 
making an end of Mr. Weber by a 
margin so narrow that it borders on 
the miraculous. 

Mr. Weber had traded a good horse 
for one that was represented to be 
just as good and more desirable for 
a. driving horse. As it turned out the 
animal was vicious, an equine devil 
on four legs. While driving southward 





through Woodbury one day in 1912, 
the horse suddenly ran off. It ran so 
fast, the buggy came apart even be- 
fore it jammed between a tree and 
what now is Baker’s store. 

Fannie Hetrick Bolger, who stood 
in the doorway of the store, was 
transfixed with fright because she 
thought the runaway was going to 
careen right into the door. In the 
nick of time the horse swerved suf- 
ficienty to miss the building. 

Thrown By Horse 

At that moment, the top part of 
the vehicle broke off, throwing Mr. 
Weber face forward into the mud at 
the bottom of a ditch. But for the 
quick action of his son Harry, who 
providentially happened to be stand- 
ing by that particular spot, Mr. 
Weber would have smothered to 
death. 


Harry raised his head out of the 
mud and assisted in carrying the 
form of his father to the store. Mr. 
Weber lay in a stupor for four days. 
Eventually his powerful constitution 
and physique pulled him _ through. 
His recovery some years later when 
he broke his leg, suffered in a fall 
from a ladder leading to the hay 
mow in his barn, was not so rapid. 
That accident laid him up in the hos- 
pital for nine weeks. 

Gallivanting young motorists may 
be inclined to poke fun at the horse 
on account of his inferior speed, but 
their respect is greatly increased, 
one notices, when they are asked tc 
handle a mettlesome beast. They 
don’t care to monkey much within 
reach of its heels. Driving a vicious 
horse is no armchair job. 


Planned To Raise High Pole 

Mr. Weber was present on the his- 
toric occasion, in the fall of 1880, 
when the Democrats raised a flag 
pole to celebrate the alleged victory 
of Winfield Scott Hancock _ over 
James A. Garfield to the presidency 
of the United States. It was to he 
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the highest pole ever raised as a sym- 
bol of political. success at an elec- 
tion. 

Accordingly they dragged hickory 
trees out of the MHickory Bottom 
woods, a great stand of the hard 
‘wood trees, whose like will never be 
Seen again in the Cove. Hickory 


wood, of course, was appropriate as 
Andy 


being sacred to Old Hickory 
Jackson. 

Well, they spliced together three 
lengths to the pole so that it measur- 
ed in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred fifty feet. Mr. Weber experien- 
ced mechanic that he was, said:— 
“It doesn’t look right to me. It’s not 
safe. They’ll never be able to raise 
ttt 


Pole Kills Young Man 


He was so sure of his contention, 
that he went home. For that reason 
he was not present to witness the 
tragedy that followed. The ropes 
broke as the mighty pole was being 
raised. In its fall it crushed to death 
Seventeen-year old Sammy Ritter, 
who had been chosen to climb the 
pole and fly the flag from its top. 


A stanch Republican, Mr. Weber 
nevertheless is not intensely inter- 
ested in politics, other than to cher- 
ish the hope that eventually the vot- 
ers will demand a general clean-up. 
His fellow citizens elected him to the 
borough council, justice of the peace 
and the board of school directors, 
a service which he rendered for a 
period of twenty years. 


On Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 24, 
1880, Mr. Weber handed Miss Nancy 
Stonerook, one of Woodbury’s pret- 
tiest and most highly esteemed young 
ladies, into his buggy and off they 
drove to Martinsburg. Their destina- 
tion was the Methodist parsonage 
Where the pastor, the Reverend M. 
L. Smith, united the happy couple in 
the bonds of matrimony. 


Married Fifty-nine Years | 

Their marriage continued for al- 
most fifty-nine years, terminating 
with the death of Mrs. Weber. last 
March. Her death occurred within 
two months of the death of her eld- 
est daughter, Mary, wife of Web- 
ster Logue, of Altoona, who passed 
away in January. 

Following the wedding ceremony, 
Mr. and Mrs. Weber registered at 
the Martinsburg hotel, where they ate 
their wedding supper and remained 
until next morning when they took 
the train for a visit with relatives in 
‘Cumberland and Lancaster counties. 
On their return they took up house- 
keeping in Mr. Weber’s present home 
Where he has resided ever since. 

Their union has been blessed with 
the birth of five children, viz: David 
Melvin, of Pittsburgh, who is em- 
Ployed by the Pittsburgh Railways 
corporation; Mrs. Logue, Harry 
Stonerook Weber and Fanny Margar- 
et Weber, both deceased, and Mrs. 
Sarah Elizabeth Jones, the youngest, 
Who keeps house for her father. 
There are five grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. 


In spite of the speed of the gaso- 
line age, which, Mr. Weber says, is 
too fast and which developed at a 
rate too rapid for humankind to 
make adjustment to it, Woodbury has 
not grown much in size. Vacant lots 
have been built on. There are some 
additions, of course, and replace- 
ments of. old buildings by new. 
Otherwise, the town substantially 


‘clings to the original plot. 


Order of Living Is Difficult 
While the physical aspect of the 
town has -not changed, the. new 
order of living, brought about by 
Science, invention and death, is very 


‘different. 


Gone are dear old friends. Sam 
Coy’s, Wesley Burns’ and Jake Lat- 
shaw’s livery Stable, have disappear- 


ed. The old foundry has been closed 
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down so long ago that most resi- 
dents of Woodbury would be unable 
to point out its location. The black- 
smith shops, Abram Longenecker and 
Bechoeffer’s stores, Samuel Fluke’s 
clock and jewelry shop: Old land- 


marks, old faces have left these 
earthly scenes but they are kept 
alive with warm affection in Mr. 


Weber’s memory. 


The bitterness engendered by war 
in the old world again tinges the 
thoughts and opinions of America. 
The hates and troubles of the Civil 
War were so long in dying out, the 
Survivors wonder why any nation 
should resort to the destruction of 
war. 

Buchanan, condemned as a south- 
ern sympathizer, as Mr. Weber re- 
calls, was the object of universal 
criticism. Abe Lincoln, by right of 
his out-standing attributes of charac- 
ter, as well as by contrast, was loved 
and esteemed. 

Unaware of the wide-spread spec- 


—— 


ulation about Lincoln’s murderer, 
John Wilkes Booth, on the score that 
he had escaped capture, Mr. Weber 
never had heard anything other than 
that Booth’s body had been burned in 
Garrett’s barn near Port Royal in 
Virginia. In the light of Mr. Weber’s 
recollections, one can sense that the 
report of the burning of the body, 
since disproved, was broadcast in 
order to allay inflammable feelings. 
Retired In 1912 

Discovering his lungs were  be- 
coming affected by sulphur and gas 
fumes, Mr. Weber retired from his 
trade in 1912. From that time until 
recent years, he followed farming on 
his land adjoining the borough 
straight across the street from his 
home. 

He might not express it in quite 
this way, but after meeting Mr. 
Weber and being impressed by his 
integrity and agreeable manner, one 
feels justified in saying that he owes 
his long life to living right, working 
hard and minding his own business. 





HOMESTEAD BATED BACK TO REVOLUTION 


Under the spell of memory, the 
hum of motor cars rushing past 
their door, is blotted out. The hurry- 


ing sounds of modern street traffic 
give way to the. rattle of 
carriage wheels and the hoof 
beats of horses, The Daniel G. 


Rhodes family is driving through the 
pleasant woods road to grandfather 
Samuel G, Shriver’s house. 


It is a great occasion. Father bor- 
rowed grandfather Frederick Rhodes’ 
carriage because he has no vehicle 
of his own large enough to accommo- 
date his brood of ten lively young- 
Sters. 


Comfortably stowed into its capa- 
cious space, the children look on the 


ride of the few miles from their 
home, now the Reverend Emory 
Huntsman farm, south of Fredericks- 
burg, to grandfather Shriver’s place. 
now the Frank Brumbaugh farm, 
near Millerstown, as an enchanted 
journey. 
Enjoy Reminiscing 
Mrs. Fannie Brumbaugh and her 
sister, Mrs, Rebecca Smith, who live 
together in the former’s handsome 
brick residence on Woodlawn Ave- 
nue, Martinsburg, frequently enjoy 
reminiscent jaunts like the one above 
into the Land of Long Ago. 
They have the great privilege of 
having been raised together, then af- 
ter having married and lived busy 
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lives in the homes of their own mak- 
ing, they once again live under the 
same roof. 

They were born on their father’s 
farm, long known as the Daniel a. 
Rhodes homestead, Originally it had 
been part of his father, Frederick 
Rhodes’ large area of land. A year 
after Daniel’s marriage to Ann Shri- 
ver, his father divided the farm, al- 
lotting him over a hundred acres and 
had the buildings erected thereon, 


Resided In Ancestral Home 


Frederick Rhodes lived in the stone 
house at the foot of the mountain, 
now the Paul Furry home. It bears 
the date of 1816 in iron figures on 
its western gable. According to fam- 
ily tradition the stone house is «the 
third one built on the site, the land 
having been handed down through 
the succeeding generations from 
early colonial times. 

Mrs, Smith, the elder. of the two 
sisters, was born August 9, 1855. 
Mrs, Brumbaugh’s birth date is Sep- 
tember 9, 1862. In their girlhood, the 
large Rhodes, Hyle, Shriver, Nicode- 
mus and Kensinger farms approxi- 
mated the area they comprised when 
the ancestors of these well known 
Morrisons Cove families first bought 
the land from the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of Pennsylvania soon 
after the Revolutionary war. 

Land Covered By Timber 

The ladies well remember when 
much of the land was covered by vir- 
gin timber. Nearly the entire stretch 
of road, leading through Spook Hol- 
low and past red ore banks which lay 
between the Rhodes and _ Shriver 
farms, was bordered by wood lands, 
Much of Mr.. Rhodes’ activity was de- 
voted to clearing the land, 

Every summer the women of the 
household cooked for the hands hired 
to cut down the fine white oak trees 
on the farm. Isaac Kensinger, Henry 
Seedenburg and Thomas) Maddocks 
converted the lumber into fence rails, 
railroad ties and cord wood. These 


under her husband’s 


large farms handed down by the 
pioneers took generations of clear- 
ing. 

Land Was Divided 

As the eldest sons married and set 
up their own establishments, a por- 
tion of the parental land was parcel- 
led out to them, Thus the big farms 
were divided and sub-divided. Now 
the process has reversed itself, Once 
again the farmers say they can’t 
make a living on small farms, 

Grandfather Shriver, tall, strong 
muscled and shaggy haired, aiways 
had a hearty welcome for his grand- 
children. His wife, Nancy Metzker 
Shriver, little and bent but light and 
quick in her movements as any girl, 
was so tiny that she could stand 
out-stretched 
arm. 

Nothing delighted grandfather 
more than to tease the girls. Jovial, 
full of fun, he bantered them about 
their beaux: or anything else that 
would draw a quick answer, With a 
merry twinkle in his eye, he called 
his wife his little queen. 

Food Raised On Farm 

Too busy getting dinner ready to 
more than give him an_ indulgent 
smile, she flew about from stove’ to 
cellar, now and then dashing uy the 
basement stairs after this or that. 
Aunt Beckie her unmarried daugh- 
ter, was aS busy as she, Ham or 
chicken, mashed potatoes, vegetables, 
pickles, dried cherries, peach hoot- 
zZles, poor man’s cake baked ina 
round mould with a spout in the mnid- 
dle, pies, jellies and preserves, Ah! 
how good the food was. All of it rais- 
ed on the farm, too, except sugar and 
coffee. 


During times of relaxation, Mrs, 
Shriver and Beckie, as well, drew a 
few puffs of smoke on their clay 
pipes leaning over the stone hearth 
in order to blow the fumes into the 
fire so that the smell would not 
cling to the atmosphere. 

Mrs, Smith is Aunt Beckie’s name- 
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Sake. She was not so lucky as her 
father. Daniel G. Rhodes received 
one hundred dollars from his Uncle 
Daniel Rhodes as a name sake gift. 
Made Many Improvements 

Comfortable and happy in her big 
house at every glance Mrs, Shriver 
Saw improvements and what for 
those times were considered luxuries, 
all of which bespoke the long way the 
little old lady had come since she 
and her tall, sturdy young husband 
had taken up house keeping in the 
log cabin on the east side of North 
Market street, Martinsburg, owned 
many years afterward by the late 
John Blake, well known citizen, who 
had won considerable political recog- 
nition as the “Pennsylvania Black- 
Smith” during a series of campaigns 
for the state assembly and thena- 
tional congress. 


Never talkative, on rare occasions 
She jokingly referred to the make- 
shifts to which she had to resort in 
her Martinsburg log cabin home, 

Instead of a good Schoenberger 
foundry stove, she cooked over the 
open fire in the fire place, swinging 
her iron kettles on a crane and bak- 
ing and roasting in the Dutch oven, 
covered with glowing coals, There 
was no self-feeder hard coal burner 
either like the one up-stairs in the 
sitting room to give off steady 
warmth. 


Sons Become Farmers 

Cousin Amanda was sure to drop 
in when the Rhodes girls visited 
grandfather and grandmother Shri- 
ver. After Mr. Shriver retired, he 
gave over active farming to his sons, 
Samuel M, Shriver, and David M. 
Shriver who lived in the log and 
plank house in the same yard, 

This was the original farm house, 
Grandfather built the stately base- 
ment house after his large family of 
husky boys and girls had outgrown 
the smaller dwelling. 


David’s eldest daughter Amanda 
tagged after grandfather every mo- 





ment that was free of chores in her 
own home. It was fun to go with 
him to feed the hogs and chickens. 
His porkers were fed with generous 
hand until they grew to ponderous 
size. When she saw him go to the 
wood house to get the bread basket, 
she knew it was time to feed the 
chickens, The bread basket, formerly 
used to mould a loaf of bread, was 
his measure for the chicken feed, 

The wood house was a place of en- 
tertainment, Here grandfather tink- 
ered with his carpenter tools and 
chopped prodigious quantities of fire 
wood. As a holdover from the days 
when he was a cabinet maker, he 
usually devoted candlelight time to 
casting accounts. Dipping goose quill 
in a little stone jug containing ink, 
he wrote down every item of income 
and expense in a careful, legible 
hand. 


Was Co, Poor Director 

His bookkeeping was augmented 
by his work as county poor director, 
Leaving his horses in the stable to 
their ease, he walked back and forth 
to Hollidaysburg, his long, regular 
strides eating up the distance at an 
astonishing rate. 

Amanda was always on the lookout 
to run to meet him on the woods 
path in the evening on his return, 
weary from the long trek on foot. 
Although an old man, he was strong 
and sound as the good earth from 
which he garnered his living and a 
patrimony for his children, 


All the Shrivers were good walk- 
ers, The Rhodes girls often walked 
to their grandparents’ home in sum- 
mertime to spend week ends. Aman- 
da thought it a lark to walk through 
the fields and woods the three miles 
to Martinsburg. Mother sent her 
every week with the markéting to 
Al. Anderson’s store to trade, 

Detested Traveling Alone 

It wasn’t so much fun to go alone 
because Daddy Bloom’s goats dis- 
puted her right of way on the com- 
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mons adjoining Spring Hope ceme- 
tery, Besides Danny Myers was lia- 
ble to be roaming in the woods adja- 
cent to the Cooper farm, Danny, a 
mute and not quite right, darted at 
her from behind trees, making queer 
motions and noises that scared the 
little girl nearly out of her wits. She 
used to make wide detours to avoid 
Seeing him. 

Of course when Aunt Beckie was 
along nothing marred the joy of 
these sylvan excursions to town. 
Amanda prided herself on being a 
good trader. Nobody was going to 
cheat her out of her eye teeth even 
if she was just a little girl, 

“Girls, put on your bonnets or 
you'll get sunburned,” 

Just as soon as spring came 
Mother Rhodes cautioned her girls 


about the risk of getting tanned, Ad- 
vertisements, which during the last 
few years have brought into play a 
high degree of the potent triple C’s, 


viz: color, charm and coaxing, to win 
customers, make much of “That 
School Girl Complexion” and like 
slogans about smooth, fine textured 
Skin as the basis of feminine beauty. 

The daughters of Daniel G. Rhodes, 
as was the habit with all the girls 
of their day, took good care of their 
complexions. No lady used cosmetics. 
Their faces were tinted only in the 
natural hue of health. Sun tan was 
looked upon with as great social dis- 
favor as rouge, 

Sunbonnets In Vogue 

Beckie and Fannie and their sis- 
ters obediently tied their big slatted- 
sun bonnets on their heads as soon 
as the sun threw off its winter help- 
lessness and went about their work 
or play well protected against tan. 

Beckie, the third daughter, seemed 
to fall as a matter of course into the 
role of nurse. Nannie and Elizabeth, 
the older girls were needed to help 
mother. 

The children that came after Beck- 
ie, Samuel,. Frederick, who died at 


two years of membranous croup, 
Mary, Fannie, Annie, Levi, John and 
Minnie, followed in pretty close suc- 
cession so that the cradle was kept 
almost continuously occupied, Clara, 
another child, died in infancy. All 
told, there were twelve of whom ten 
grew up and reached ripe old age, - 
Cradle Rocking Monotonous 

Often times when the joyous shouts 
of her sisters and brothers at their 
play made Beckie wishful to join 
them, she rocked the cradle as hard 
as she could,. thumping the rockers 
over the floor and tossing the baby 
about so violently, she wonders now 
that it didn’t become liver-grown, 

“They don’t rock. babies any more,” 
interjected Mrs, Brumbaugh, Modern 
methods of handling babies are an 
improvement. It surely wasn’t good 
for their health to be jerked and 
jolted around like that,” _ ; 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Smith, “How 
would you feel to. be rocked in a 
cradle? You’d be seasick, wouldn’t 
you dk. 

Well, the reporter had to admit 
that probably that would be the case. 
So another poetical myth has been 
exploded. “The hand that rocks the 
cradle’ evidently has lost its avo- 
cation, if not its literary application. 

Mother Important Character 

“Yes,” continued Mrs, Smith, “I 
did well enough as a nurse most of 
the time, but when the children were 
sick, they wanted mother. I often 
think of mother’s kindness and sym- 
pathy. Her hand on my _ forehead 
when I was sick had a healing touch.” 

The touch of mother’s hand, after 
the passage of the many years that 
have elapsed since their childhood, 
still crowns the lives of these old 
ladies, with one of the greatest joys 
in the rich store house of memory, 

The school lunch basket was an im- 
portant object in the lives of the 
Rhodes boys and girls, Hand in hand 
with religious and moral training, 
Mr, and Mrs. Rhodes encouraged in 
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every way they could their children’s 
schooling. Just as soon as each tot 
was old enough, it was started off to 
either the Kensinger or the Freder- 
icksburg school. 


Attended Two Schools 

On account of shifting populations, 
the overflow enrollment was trans- 
ferred from one to the other of the 
two schools, By reason of _ the 
Rhodes farm being situated between 
the schools, some terms the children 
were sent to Kensinger’s, although 
Fredericksburg was considered the 
home school. 


suring tair weather the “scholars” 
trooped to school on foot but on 
rough or rainy days father always 
took them in spring wagon or sled, 
Father was never too busy to hitch 
up the horses and take his children 
to school and go after them again 
in the evening. To this day, his sur- 
viving children can recapture in ret- 
rospect some of the joy of those sled 
rides to and from school. 


“Why,” said Mrs. Brumbaugh, we 
had snows so deep, it was nothing out 
of the ordinary for father to _ sled 
right over the top of the fences. It 
runs in my mind, Beckie, that there 
nearly always was a hard crust on 
the snow, too. 


“Don’t you mind how we used to 
walk and play, too, on the snow? We 
thought it was great fun to walk 
right over the top of the fences, As 
I recollect it, the winters were more 
severe when we were young, 

Parents Bought School Books 

“Our parents bought our school 
books, It was expensive to provide so 
many children with books. We took 
the best care of them. Made covers 
out of calico or oil cloth. Our books 
had to last. 

“I suppose the boys and girls to- 
day would laugh at our old-fashion- 
ed schools, but I still think that we 
received a more thorough grounding 
in the fundamentals, My, how we 





studied spelling and mental arithme- 
ug’ 

Yes, they studied at school, But the 
pleasantest part was home study. 
Father heard the lessons of _ the 
younger ones. They vied with each 
other for his prideful commendation 
when they were letter perfect. 

“I guess,” laughed Mrs. Smith, 
“such old-fogy methods wouldn’t get 
very far these days, The schools 
have changed so much, we don’t 
know what it’s all about anymore,” 

Maybe so, but I think we'll agree 
that nothing in present day educa- 
tional practice can take the place of 
the study table at home, presided 
over by the parents, whose interest 
and co-operation was the chief in- 
centive to juvenile ambition, 

Well Water Was a Treat 

While memory strays about the 
well-loved scenes back on the farm, 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brumbaugh in- 
evitably recall the well. It’s. cold, 
sparkling water was a treat in the 
heat of summer. 

“I often wish for a drink from the 
well,” remarked Mrs, Smith, 

“It took hard pumping though,” 
added Mrs, Brumbaugh. “I used to 
get so tired. We had an old-fashioned 
four-square wooden pump with an 
iron handle. On washday it seemed 
there was no end to pumping. We 
caught rain water in barrels but it 
didn’t last long. 

“The well was a refrigerator, too, 
In summer when father slaughtered 
a lamb or a calf, he hung the car- 
cass down the well. We knew noth- 
ing about electric refrigerators, but 
we got along very well without 
them,” 


“It took good management to set 
a good table for such a large family, 
but mother always had plenty of 
food, yet managed so well that very 
little money was paid out. The ex- 
pense was much less than you would 
expect. 

“Father slaughtered six hogs on 
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annual butcher day. Of course, he 
killed an early hog in the fall; We 
nearly always had a beef and an 
occasional lamb or calf in the sum- 
mer, The cost was small because 
‘practically everything we ate was 
grown on the farm. Nothing was 
wasted either,” 

Everybody nowadays is familiar 

with the piece of bric-a-brac depict- 
ing the three wise monkeys, One with 
hands over the eyes, another holding 
his mouth shut and the third stop- 
ping his ears, signifying that they 
see no evil, speak no evil, hear no 
evil, 
' These little images probably would 
have been looked upon as monkey- 
shines by Mr, and Mrs, Rhodes, but 
the ideal of human conduct which 
they symbolize was ingrained in the 
moral fibre of their children from 
the cradle, 

Mrs, Rhodes never ceased to coun- 
sel, “If you can’t say anything good 
about a person, say nothing at all,” 

No Contentiousness 

As a reSult there never was a 
neighborhood fracas on account of 
the Rhodes boys and _ girls being 
guilty of tale bearing, contentious- 
.ness. or any of the other failings in 
social relationship condemned in such 
straightforward fashion by Saint 
Paul in the Good Book, They never 
needed an umpire to settle trouble, 

Naturally, with a houseful of 
pretty girls, Saturday night saw 
their beaux rapping at the Rhodes’ 
door, Steady, well to-do young farm- 
ers and business men drove down the 
lane in dashing rigs, their horses 
elistening from careful currying and 
brushing and their buggies washed 
and polished to suit the most exact- 
ing eye, 

The young men all drove _ goed 
looking horses but Daniel Snoberger, 
late of Martinsburg, who later mar- 
ried Nannie, took the prize, He near- 
ly always drove a pair of matched 
horses trained te fancy stepping, 


Drove Matched Horses 

Fitted with latest style harness, 
they were a pretty sight, They were 
at their best in winter at sleighing 
time, Hitched to a gracefully turned 
sleigh, with proudly arched necks, 
they trotted along to the music of 
strings of bells and chimes, 

To the younger children, who 
doubtless peeped out from some van- 
tage post unseen by the visitor, the 
musical arrival of young Mr, Sno- 
berger made an entrancing sound, 
Not for the world would they have 
been caught ‘“rubbering,’”’ as the 
slang used to have it, Their mother 
insisted that was the height of bad 
manners, 

The sisters all married young, That 
is, except Beckie, She waited longer 
for Mr, Right to come along, The 
others used to poke good natured fun 
at her, calling her old maid, She en- 
joyed the teasing as much as they 
did. 

Married School Teacher 

Then a young school teacher came 
to town, His name was M, S, Smith. 
The M stood for Miller and the S for 
Stuart, but during his entire life 
everybody called him by his initials. 
He taught in the Martinsburg pub- 
lic ‘schools at first, later entering the 
Indian Training school then conduct- 
ed by Professor P, H, Bridenbaugh in 
the former seminary building, 

This started him in his life’s ca- 
reer of trying to make good citizens 
of the out-casts of society, The 
Indian boys and girls were a problem 
since their reaction to the white 
man’s standard was’ unpredictable. 
They chafed under the most ordinary 
restrictions and regarded work as 
needless exertion, 

Nevertheless, Mr Smith did his 
best to tame the sons of the wild to 
the yoke of civilization, He taught 
the boys how to farm, the old Cas- 
per Reecy place having been rented 
for this experiment, 

The call of nature, as evinced in 
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the song of the birds, the rustle of 
the wild creatures in the leaves and 
the play of the clouds against the 
blue of the sky, constantly tempted 
them to loiter, They seemed to be the 
first people to believe that the pri- 
mary purpose of a shovel was to lean 
on it, 

One time one of the boys on being 
sent to carry out the ashes, threw 
them to the winds and kicked the 
bucket to pieces, That was a good 
story for the young pedagogue to tell 
his best girl. By this time he was go- 
ing with Beckie Rhodes, 

~vaught in Reformatory 

Following a brief experience at 
the Indian school, on recommenda- 
tion of Professor J. H, Lykens, then 
Superintendent of the Blair county 
schools, he was employed as an in- 
structor in the Huntingdon Reforma- 
tory, where he continued for thirty- 
two years, never tiring of trying to 
find the redeeming traits in the boys 
society had classed as derelicts, Al- 
ways the sympathy and_ ecourage- 
ment of his wife was an incentive to 
persevere, They never had any child- 
ren, 


At his deatu:. June 26, 1924, he had 
completed fifty- -five years asa teach- 
er, having begun at seventeen years 
and laid down his duties at seventy- 
two, 

Lizzie was the first of the girls to 
marry. Herhusband was Christian L. 
King, late of Salemville, She had a 
big wedding, Aunt Katie Snyder 
captained the cooks and waitresses. 
Cooked in the summer house, the 
food had to be carried outside and up 
over the high porch steps into the 
dining room of the main house, 

Summer House Old Institution 

The reference to the summer house 
brought up the question why our 
forefathers, maybe it would be more 
accurate to say mothers, had summer 
houses. They are a _ Pennsylvania 
“Dutch” institution in the Cove as 
‘old as the first big farm house that 





succeeded the original pioneer log 


cabin, 


Mrs, Brumbaugh and Mrs, Smith 
were of the opinion that the chief 
reason was to keep the flies out of 
the big house and also to keep the 
cellar cooler, 


Another reason, distinctly femin- 
ine, may be that a summer house 
answers the urge to flit, Change of 
scene and rearrangement of the pots 
and pans and other household para- 
phernalia, break the monotony of 
living by offering the chance to move, 
even if it is on the same spot, 

Sister Mary married George Loose, 
Annie became the wife of Calvin Bur- 
get and Minnie, the baby, married 
Levi Settle, Beckie, Fannie and Min- 
nie, the only sisters still living, all 
are widowed and at the present time 
are residing together in Fannie, Mrs, 
Brumbaugh’s home, 

Levi, of Martinsburg, and John 
Rhodes of Roaring Spring, are the 
only brothers alive, Samuel S. 
Rhodes, late of Curryville, is deceas- 
ed, 

Fannie was united in marriage 
with Levi H, Brumbaugh, August 5, 
1881, Rev, John W, Brumbaugh per- 
formed the ceremony, Within a few 
years after their marriage, they 
bought a farm along the pike near 
East Sharpsburg, Selling and buy- 
ing, they moved successively to the 
Jacob Nicodemus farm, the Arch 
Brumbaugh farm and finally the 
Daniel G, Rhodes homestead farm 
where they lived for fifteen years, 

Moved to Martinsburg 

After Mr, Brumbaugh’s retirement 
from farming twenty-three years 
ago they moved into the home now 
occupied by his widow, It had been 
built by Courtney Sanders, former 
well-known druggist, 

Two daughters, Grace and Ada, 
were born to Mr, and Mrs, Brum- 


baugh, Grace is the wife of Reverend 


Edgar Detwiler of Everett, and Ada 
is married to Harry B, Speicher, sup- 
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ervising principal of the Boswell 
schools, near Somerset, 

True to home training, Mr, and 
Mrs, Brumbaugh planned from the 
earliest infancy of their girls to give 
them every possible educational ad- 
vantage, Both matriculated at Jun- 
iata College from which institution 
Ada graduated, Grace did not pursue 
her studies there for the full course, 
Both the girls taught school before 
their marriage, 

In discussing the rapid _ strides 
made by the adoption into the homes 
of modern inventions, Mrs. Brum- 


baugh declares, electric lights in her 
estimation are the most wonderful, 


Appreciates Electric Lighting 

Reared to the inadequacies of the 
fat lamp and the tallow candle, the 
pressure of the button that floods a 
room with bright light, has never lost 
the touch of magic, Were she con- 
fronted with the necessity of giving 
up all but one of the modern innova- 
tions in her home, she would choose 
the lights, 

Time, with all its vicissitudes of 
grief and sorrow, has been kind to 
the Rhodes sisters. It has blessed 
them with clear minds and the privi- 
lege of renewing together the ties 
that bound them into an _ unusually 
happy family circle, 


DOCTOR'S LIFE, HORSE AND BUGGY ERA 


An urgent knock at the door rous- 
ed Dr, Daniel Webster Bonebreak 
from sleep, It was bitterly cold, wind 
roaring out of the west beat at the 
window panes, seeking every infin- 
itesimal crack and cranny to carry 
its chill indoors. 


As it tore over the country side it 
piled the snow into mounds, closing 
the highways to traffic and impishly 
flung drifts about houses and door- 
ways to imprison the folks within, 


Quickly donning his clothes, the 
doctor sits in the straw strewn sled 
box neighbors of the patient have 
provided for his transportation, He 
is well protected against the cold by 
winter apparel of fur cap, fur over- 
coat and mittens and heavy buffalo 
robes, 


Race With Death 


He is impatient at the slow pro- 
gress of the horses because he well 
knows they are racing with death, 
When country folks braved such rig- 
orous weather in the night, Dr, 
Bonebreak understood perfectly that 
the home remedies of herb teas and 
poultices the neighborhood granny 


had applied had failed and that he 
had been called in to wrest the suf- 
fering from the brink of the grave, 

As recalled by his daughters, Mrs, 
Maggie Wineland and Mrs, Mary 
Stamm, of East Allegheny street, 
Martinsburg, emergency calls like 
the above were frequent occurences 
in the life of their father, He always 
drove his own mettlesome horse un- 
less the roads were so drifted that 
the farmers came after him with 
sleds and volunteers. to shovel 
through the worst drifts. 

Served Large Territory 

The country doctor in the horse 
and buggy days had a_ strenuous 
life. In the case of Dr, Bonebreak, 
his practice extended over the cen- 
tral section of the Cove and east- 
ward across Tussey mountain to 
Trough Creek, 


Roads were bad, Sick calls had to 
be made in all kinds of weather, A 
trip to Henrietta, even with the fast 
horses the doctor was in the habit of 
driving required a couple of hours. 
The better part of a day was taken 
up by the long hard pull to cross 
the mountain into Huntingdon county, 
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Diphtheria, that levied such a ter- 
rible toll before the days of the in- 
jections of serums and _  antitoxins, 
membranuous croup, small pox and 
typhoid fever broke out periodically, 
taxing the physician’s utmost  pro- 
fessional skill and his strength as 
well, 


Typhoid Was Feared 

He used to tell his family that he’d 
rather treat a case of small pox than 
typhoid fever. The long slow conval- 
escence was liable to leave such ser- 
ious after effects medical prac- 
tice could not control, that he was 
kept in constant suspense, 


Maggie, who had a wholesome re- 
spect for her father’s spirited horses 
always was afraid they’d run off, 
Her fears were realized in one in- 
stance but not until after she was 
well grown, Her older brothers saw 
the doctor’s horse come galloping 
past the house on the south side of 
East Allegheny street, one day, soon 
after their father had _ started to 
make a call in the Henrietta district, 
Broken ends of the harness were evi- 
dence of a wreck, 


Mounting the horse they retraced 
the route taken, and discovered the 
doctor sitting on the remains of his 
light two-wheeled sulky, unhurt, His 
rain coat had been torn and tangled 
in the running gears, otherwise he 
had sustained but little injury, 


Remembers [rish Carousals 

Mrs, Wineland has an exciting 
recollection of the building of the 
Morrisons Cove Branch railroad, She 
cannot remember the formal open- 
ing of the iron road but the Saturday 
afternoon cdrousings of the Irish 
track hands was thrilling enough to 
femdin clear and distinct in her 
recollection through all the interven- 
ing years, 


The Dr, Bonebreak family then 
lived in the Billy Roberts’ house. 
They occupied the southern part of 
the double dwelling, now the local 





telephone office, Courtney Sanders 
conducted a drug store on the other 
side, now occupied by The Herald. 


As soon as raucous talking eman- 
ating from the diamond, signalled the 
gathering together of the railroad 
workers for their regular pay day 
drunk and consequent free for all 
fight, Dr, Bonebreak hastily closed 
the shutters of his house to safeguard 
the window panes from the fusillade 
of stones that was sure to accompany 
the high water mark of the battle, 

The streets were not paved, thus 
providing stones as handy missiles, 
Cursing, snarling, fighting with fists, 
boots and teeth, the sound and sight 
of those rough and tumble bouts were 
a spectacle to frighten little Maggie 
nearly out of her wits. 

Casualties Treated 

After the fracas was over, the cas- 
ualties were brought in to the doctor 
for treatment, Black eyes weren’t re- 
garded as worthy of medical atten- 
tion, but cuts, punctures, broken 
noses and, the like, were aftermaths 
sufficiently painful to necessitate re- 
pairs, 

The ore banks at Henrietta and 
iron furnace at Rebecca Furnace 
provided Dr, Bonebreak with numer- 
ous patients, in addition to the towns 
people and farmer folks, 

In the light of the free and easy 
flow of money in these days, Mrs, 
Wineland and Mrs, Stamm in retro- 
spect marvel at what was dccom- 
plished in their father’s time when 
a dollar looked as big das five 6r ten 
do now and very little money passed 
from hand to hand, Currericy was 
notoriously scarce after the Civil 
War, Barter was ar absolute neces- 
sity, else exchange would have been 
at a stand-still, 

Barter Used To Advantage 

Mrs. Bonebreak never kiiew what 
her husband would bring home in 
payment of his bills, Quarters of 
beeves, pork, lamb, hams, fruit, 
grain, hay, all sorts of produce, weré 
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tendered in lieu of the money the pa- 
tients did not have, The system of 
barter worked to the mutual advan- 
tage of both, 

The children considered it a great 
treat to make the round of calls with 
Daddy, The drive was so pleasant, 
Besides the patierits’ families made 
much of their beloved doctor’s little 
folks, giving them gifts of apples, 
nuts and cookies to show their appre- 
ciation of the visit, Yes, indeed, Mag- 
gie and Mary thought they were 
somebody, Felt quite grown-up at the 
favorable attention they received. 

In view of the fact that neither 
Dr, Bonebreak nor his wife were na- 
tives of Martinsburg, it is quite in 
the natural course of events to tell 
how they came to settle in their cho- 
sen future home, Thereby hangs a 
romantic. story, 


Native of Franklin Co. 


Born on a farm near Waynesboro, 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1841, Daniel W. Bonebreak 
was a member of a family of six 
boys and two girls, He was the fourth 
son of Daniel and Margaret Stoner 
Bonebreak, 

The other children were Dr. 
Melchoir Bonebreak, a dentist, David, 
Dr, Harry, Dr, Daniel, Lewis and Dr, 
Snively Bonebreak; Emma, wife of 
Samuel Royer, and Elizabeth, wife 
of David Snively, 


Although their father was a farm- 
er, it is a strange coincidence that 
three of his sons chose the medica] 
profession and another, dentistry, 
Orphaned at twelve years of age, 
Daniel Webster Bonebreak, together 
with his brothers and sisters, was 
raised by relatives, 


Three Brothers Were Physicians 

Funds from their father’s estate, 
enabled the sons to go to college, In 
Spite of the fact they were reared in 
separate families, three of them be- 
came physicians, 

Dr, Daniel W.. Bonebreak grad- 


uated from Mercersburg Academy 
and Bellvue Medical College, Follow- 
ing his graduation from the latter in- 
stitution in 1864, he entered the Union 
Army service as assistant surgeon, 
having been stationed at Point Look- 
out, Maryland, 
Meets Future Wife 

While a student ai Mercersburg, 
he spent a week-end as a guest at 
the home of Frank Oellig, of Waynes- 
boro, It was an auspicious visit be- 
cause he met another, very charming 
guest, She was Miss Anna O. Shu- 
bert, of Clear Spring, Maryland, I 
think he recognized from the very 
first that here was his future wife, 


Miss Shubert had been raised by 
her grandmother, Mrs. John Oellig, 
of Waynesboro, who kept boarders, 
Curiously three of Dr, Daniel Bone- 
break’s brothers boarded with her 
but her granddaughter and the young 
pre-medical student, Daniel W, Bone- 
break, never saw each other before 
the fateful meeting at the home of 
her son, Frank Oellig, 


In 1863, the young couple came to 
Martinsburg to visit Miss Shubert’s 
uncle, Lewis Oellig and his family, 
Uncle Lew for many years followed 
the trade of tinner, residing on East 
Allegheny street now occupied by 
Miss Bess Smith and Sister, Mrs, 
Helen Wilson, and by Charles Gut- 
Shall and family, 

The dwelling next door, formerly 
the Hyle and later the Will Nicode- 
mus property, was purchased from 
the latter by Dr, John S., Bonebreak, 
and later became the residence of 


‘Mrs, Mary Stamm, Miss Anna Bone- 


break, the latter now deceased, and 
Mrs, Maggie Wineland, and Kenneth 
O. Bonebreak and family, The dental 
office of Dr, J, Keim Bonebreak, is 
also located in the same building, © 
Married on St, Patrick’s Day 

While on their visit to Mr, and 
Mrs, Lewis Oellig, young Dr, Dan- 
iel W. Bonebreak and--Miss* Shubert 
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decided to get married, The cere- 
mony was performed on St. Patrick’s 
Day, March 17, 1863, in the Oellig 
parlor, now operated by Mrs, Wilson 
as a hat shop. 


Shortly thereafter they took up 
housekeeping in the Mrs, Mary Ash- 
com home, now the property of Mrs, 
Martha Keim, They continued to live 
in Martinsburg during the remainder 
of their lives, Dr, Bonebreak died in 
1894, His widow passed away in 1921, 

Foresees Progress 

“The time will come when there’ll 

be horseless carriages”. 


Dr, Daniel W, Bonebreak, forward 
looking beyond the majority of his 
contemporaries, did not join in the 
joke about horseless carriages, prior 
to the invention of the automobile, 
During the last few years immedi- 
ately preceding his death, the horse- 
less carriage was a standard joke 
on the stage, the comic weeklies and 
even in the Lancaster almanac, 


Much as he ioved and admired 
horses, he had such faith in the in- 
ventive ingenuity of the human 
brain, that he was convinced that 
some time the horse would be shoved 
off the road by a speedier and 
more convenient means of transpor- 
tation, Unfortunately, he did not 
live to see his prophecy made good. 

He helped progress along himself 
by installing the first bath tub in 
Martinsburg, 


At that time, the family lived in 
what for years was known as the 
Dr, Bonebreak residence, It was 
the only house then orf the south 
side of East Allegheny street, g0- 
ing eadstward from the Odd Fellows 
hall, Christ Souder’s orchard lay 
between it and the hall and south- 
ward extended fields and woods, 
that formed a grand rural pano- 
rama, 

At least Maggie thought so, dur- 
ing fair summer days when _ she 
used to climb into the top of the 
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tall bellflower apple tree to sew for 
her dolly, A well worn = path 
leading through the woods to Hen- 
rietta was the thoroughfare of the 
ore bankers and other residents of 
that thriving village when they 
came to town, 
Town Fregressed 

In the event any chronic knocker 
may remark that Martinsburg is a2 
back number and that it never has 
grown or got on the band wagon of 
advancement, Mrs, Wineland and 
Mrs. Stamm are quick to take issue. 

Their defense of the town is based 
on actual observation, The present 
town, well lighted, with paved streets 
and sidewalks and the red and green 
lights of the airport in the near dis- 
tance, has but little resemblance to 
the rustic little place it was in their 
girlhood. 

But to come back to the bath tub. 
Dr. Bonebreak had it built of wood, 
lined with galvanized tin, according 
to his own specifications, It stood in 
a smali compartment off the office. 
A large hogshead was set in the loft 
above to catch rain water, A spigot 
permitted the drawing of the stored 
water, 


A turn of the spigot and presto, 
good soft water gushed into the tub. 
The only difficulty was that hot 
water had to be heated on the kitchen 
stove, Otherwise this original Mar- 
tinsburg bath tub served its purpose 
very well, 

Recall Lamp Lighting Days 

Nothing in the magic of the Arab- 
ian Nights tales can équal the prac- 
tical wonders of electricity in the 
estimation of the daughters of Dr. 
Bonebredk, This modern spirit of 
Aladdin’s lanip has trarisfortiied the 
town, Before the installation of the 
electric street lights, the ladies re- 
call that D, Z. Stoner was the official 
lamp lighter, 

Every evening just before dusk as 
regular as the clock, Mr, Stoner ht 











the oil street lamps, With oil can to 
replenish the fuel and rag to clean 
off the soot on the chimneys that had 
become blackened, he was the sure 
harbinger of the approach of dark- 
ness, Efficient as he was at his job, 
the oil lamp was only a faint gleam 
in the gloom in comparison with the 
present electric lights, People avoid- 
ed the pitfalls of puddles, loose 
boards and stones by a sort of in- 
stinct developed by experience, rather 
than by the illumination cast by the 
lamps, 

Dr, and Mrs, Bonebreak reared an 
early American size family, There 
were ten children, Emma, the eldest 
died at two years of age, The others 
grew up, although Daniel was taken 
away when he was only twenty-one. 
He died the same year as his father, 
1894, Anna died last February. 

The surviving children, in addition 
to Mrs, Wineland and Mrs, Stamm, 
are Edward O,, Dr, John S,, Charles, 
Howard, Harry and Austin, All of 
them live in Martinsburg except 
Howard, who is a resident of Al- 
toona, 


Although the children had _ strict 
orders te stay on the heme premises 
‘when they were little, there were so 
many ef them that they did not miss 
outside companionship, Each child 
followed his own bent in seeking 
amusement, Edward was never so 
happy as when he was hammering 
nails, All the children loved the 
horses and the cow the boys drove to 
pasture every morning during the 
summer, 

Recalls Interesting Incident 

Fugitive recollections of childhood 
flash so many happy pictures on the 
screen of memory that in such a 
‘wealth of juvenile joy, it is difficult 
to choose Which one was provocative 
of the most fun, Mrs, Wineland is 
inclined to think the story of the 
black calf is the funniest, 

The calf had an overwhelming re- 
sentment against girls or women, It 
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would chase anything in skirts, ex- 
cept Maggie, who fed and petted it. 
Her brother John, moved by the brav- 
ado of American boyhood, declared, 
“Whose afraid of a calf? I bet it 
won’t chase me,” 


So he dressed himself up in a dress 
and bonnet and bearded the lion-like 
calf in its den, His brothers and sis- 
ters eagerly watched the show. It 
did not last long because in short 
order, John took to the fence as fast 
as he could run, with the calf taking 
after him full tilt, 


The question of water shortage in 
Martinsburg is a familiar one _ to 
Mrs, Wineland and Mrs, Stamm, 
Prior to the installation of the bor- 
ough water system, the householders 
had to depend on cisterns and wells. 
Dr, Bonebreak had a very good well 
on his East Allegheny street prop- 
erty, nevertheless there were occa- 
sional summers when the well went 
dry, When that happened it was a 
foregone conclusion that the neigh- 
bors’ wells had failed before the doc- 
tor’s well gave out, 


In that event they had to carry 
water from the Souder well, which 
never failed, The well, situated to the 
rear of the Dr, J. S. Bonebreak resi- 
dence, has long since been filled in, It 
was a popular community center on 
wash days during droughts, 

Water Carried From Well 

Carrying water, primarily was 
boys’ work. However, everybody 
pitched in, girls and women as well, 
Women gathering at the well with 
their pails took advantage of the op- 
portunity to exchange a little neigh- 
borhood gossip, perhaps, after an ex- 
ploratory look at the cloudless sky 
and the opening remark: . 

*“O, my, how I wish it would rain!” 

Soon smoke curled up from  vir- 
tually every back lot in town, On 
fair. days, it was customary to heat 
the water in an iron kettle over an 
open fire, Bent over the tubs, the wo- 
men busily rubbed out the clothes on 
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the wash board, each intent on get- 
ting her wash hung out first, 

The smell of wood pleasantly ting- 
ling the nostrils, the flames flutter- 
ing and leaping, the place made an 
ideal playground, Besides, the feel- 
ing that she was helping to get the 
work done by running numerous er- 
rands, satisfied small Maggie that 
she was a pretty important cog in the 
wheel, 

Recalls Tragic Death 

Another flash back that remains 
clear in Mrs, Wineland’s mind, is the 
sudden death many years ago of Lew 
Zimmerman, former school teacher, 
Readers of The Herald will recall 
mention of this tragic event in the 
reminiscenses of Harvey Stoner, 
published last year, 

Mr, Zimmerman had eaten haf of 
an apple, which apparently caused 
acute indigestion, At any rate he be- 
came violently ill, Dr, Daniel Bone- 
break hastily was called in, Maggie 
accompanied him, quivering with ex- 
citement, The Zimmerman family 
lived in the present Mrs, Ida Mock 
home on East Allegheny street, 

In great pain, Mr, Zimmerman was 
walking the floor, complaining of his 
throat hurting him, Shortly after the 
doctor’s arrival, he lay down on a 
couch, He died almost instantly. 

“Take those tomato cans to Lew 

Oellig’s and have the lids soddered 
on before they get cold,” 
_ Back in the days when the tin shop 
‘was an important business establish- 
ment in Martinsburg, as well as 
every other town in the United 
States, house keepers insured abso- 
‘lute preservation of their canned 
tomatoes by having the lids sealed on 
by the local tinner, 

At least that was the case while 
Mr, Oellig ran the local shop and 
during later years when his nephew, 
Edward Bonebreak, who had learned 
the trade under his uncle, succeeded 
to the business, Mrs, Wineland says 
‘she often took a pan full of cans of 


hot tomatoes to have them sealed. 


Any number of other house keepers 
did. the same, 
Tin Cans Were Used 

The tinner, whether Mr, Oellig, or 
Mr. Bonebreak, had circular pieces 
of tin cut to hand so that no time 
was lost to secure the lid before the 
contents of the can cooled, The cold 
process of putting up fruit in glass 
jars had not been adopted then, 
Everybody used tin cans to put up 
tomatoes because, as experience had 
amply proved, that was the only way 
to keep them from spoiling, 

Sealing tomato cans was only one 
of the multitudinous duties. perform- 
ed by the tinner before the days of 
mass production put all those small 
town craftsmen out of the _ picture, 
Cutting and fitting stove pipe, mak- 
ing milk and coal buckets, milk cans, 
bread pans, corn dryers, spouting, 
all manner of sheet metal repair 
work, soddering galore, were done, 
Stopping leaks was a specialty, 


Cautious In Shopping 


The old timers at first held a little 
aloof from the factory made tin pails, 
stovepipe and the like, claiming that 
they did not last. In fact, were made 
to sell, not to wear a lifetime, Of 
course, they were cheaper, and hu- 
man nature being what it is, sensi- 
tive where the pocket book is con- 
cerned, they soon got used to shop- 
ping around in the five and dime 
stores, or for want of a more euphon- 
ious name, in what used to be called 
racket stores; 

It is sure fire attraction nowadays 
to put on a demonstration of how 
articles of common use are made. 
The success of World fairs in Amer- 
ica is based on the insatiable curio- 
sity of our people to see the “in- 
nards” of construction and how they 
click, People will stand in line for 
hours to see how an automobile is 
made, 


Men at their different stations in 
the series of processes do only one 
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small component part, I wonder how 
dt would go over to give the specta- 
tors on the bleachers the opportunity 
to see one man make a wagon com- 
‘plete out of raw lumber? 


Craftsmen Were Skilled 

Of course the time element would 
not admit of such an exhibition but 
the skill of the old-time craftsmen, 
‘who knew all the steps in their trade 
from A. te Izzer, would be something 
to. excite the wonder of blase fair 
go-ers, 

The GK little industrial plants, 
such as the Oellig tin shop, hereto- 
fore located in Martinsburg and the 
Cove, were fountain heads of know- 
ledge to observant small boys, who 
looked forward to learning a trade, 
This kind of look and learn course 
was worth a half dozen text books, 

A place of happy memory to Mar- 
tinsburg ladies whose hair has been 
‘whitened by the snows of sufficient 
number of Winters to put them into 
the twenty-one-plus age class, was 
Mrs, Mattie Clapper’s millinery shop, 


Employed in Hat Shop 

Starting as an apprentice and con- 
‘tinuing the trade thereafter for a 
number of years, Mrs, Stamm could 
go to any local public meeting and 
observe the major portion of the 
feminine head gear with a proprie- 
tary eye, because she had had a hand 
in making it. 

Hats ‘were made from tne ground 
floor up, The foundation, either buck- 
ram or wire, was cut, bent and twist- 
ed to suit the fancy of the prospective 
‘purchaser, coupled with ideas gleari- 
ed by Mrs, Clapper on her semi-an- 
nual buying and style show trips to 
Pittsburgh. 

Although she bought few model 
hats, Mrs, Clapper carried the latest 
‘kinks and quirks of Dame Fashion 
in her head ,and, in her personal 
baggage and express boxeS was a 
great variety of flowers, ribbons, 
Silks, velvets, braids, feathers, birds, 
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plumes, veilings, et cetera, et cetera, 
The more trimming on a Urs the 
better the style, 

Sad the day for the milliner if the 
hat did not turn out to be becoming. 
‘All the intricate hand work had to 
be snipped apart and done over again, 
Mrs, Stamm regarded herself rather 
as a hat maker than a trimmer, The 
elusive twist to a perky bow knot 
did not come so easily to her fingers 
as the fine sewing required on the 
old fashioned dress bonnets, 

Hat Style Denoted Age ~ 

When a woman took to wearing a 
dress bonnet, with ribbons tied se- 
dately under the chin, she definitely 
had bid farewell to youth and young 
ideas and was content to enter the 
ranks of the old folks, No one not in 
the know, could realize ‘the yards of 
shirring and stitching required to 
make one of these apparently ie al 
plain looking affairs, 

Making old hats look like new was 
one of Mrs, Clapper’s stocks-in-trade, 
Very few women in the Cove were 
guilty of the extravagance of buying 
a new hat every season, With the 
renovating skill of Mrs, Clapper and 
her assistants on which to rely, an 
old hat could be made to look so dif- 
ferent that even inquisitive neighbors 
were puzzled to decide, “Is it or isn’t 
it new?” 

Materials Used. Many Times 

The milliners turned ribbons, 
Steamed velvets, cleaned braids, cut 
down, built up and changed the shape 
of the hat into entirely different 


lines, Thus the life time of » hat ex- 


tended into several Seasons, or so 
long as it looked presentable, regard- 
less of its age. 

In view of the fact that Mrs, Clap- 
per and Mrs, Lillie Fox, of Wood- 
bury, maintained a partnership, the 
two milliners virtually had a mono- 
poly of the trade in the central sec- 
tion of the Cove, Mrs, Clapper’s shop 


“occupied the present. Atlantic and 


Pacific store location on the diamond, 
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In the estimation of Mrs, Wine- 
land and Mrs, Stamm, the hurry-up 
trade in millinery is symbolical of 
the change in social customs, Young 
folks found diversion in simple, 
wholesome pleasure, A few sledding 
parties, attended by an oyster supper 
at the hotel at Henrietta, school ex- 
hibitions, church festivals, picnics, 
chestnut hunting, just about consti- 
tuted the sum total of the social life 
of Martinsburg, 


Social Whirl Unknown 

The rule that children should be 
seen and not heard, a holdover from 
earlier generations, relegated the teen 
age boys and girls to comparative 
obscurity, socially speaking. There 
were no High schools; The Juniata 
Collegiate Institute offered the 
equivalent o£ High school facilities 
to paying students, but the sophis- 
ticated whirl of social functions now 
so much a part of the High school 
course, was unknown, 


The feverish effort made by hu- 
man beings to keep up with the speed 
of this motorized age, reaches down 
into the ranks of the juveniles and 
tries to put old heads on young 
shoulders, 


TEACHER ENTERS 


“I tell my age every ten years,” 
smilingly remarked John Nevin May, 
of Christian street, Martinsburg, 

“Yes,” interposed Mrs, May, “I 
didn’t know his exact age when I 
married him,” 


The By-Gone Days reporter. taking 
in his erect figure and clean cut pro- 
fessional appearance, for he looks 
like. you expect a minist3r or a doc- 

‘tor to look, thought to herself: 

“Well, if looks count for anything, 

Mr, May does not need to confess 


ripe old age to the census taker on 
his periodical visits,” 


Always responsive to the appeal of 
good music, the people of Martins- 
burg supported the music course of 
the institute as well as they could. 
Mrs, Bridenbaugh, Miss Eva An- 
spach and others taught piano, Mary 
‘Bonebreak, together with some of her 
girl friends, considered it a happy 
privilege to go to the seminary to 
take lessons, 


Did Practical Nursing 


Before her marriage and following 
her husband’s death, Mrs, Stamm 
engaged in practical nursing, her 
father’s and brother, Dr, John S&S, 
Bonebreak’s profession having inter- 
ested her in ministering to the sick. 
It may be that her sympathy for 
those who are afflicted with the ills 
to which we humans are heir, has 
contributed to keeping her so young 
in spirit, 

She celebrated her  seventieth 
birthday anniversary March 28th, 
Mrs, Wineland is five years her sen- 
ior, She was born November 25, 
1865, Living true to their convictions, 
they do not regard past three score 
and ten as a retirement from useful- 
ness, 


BAKERY BUSINESS 


Received Certificate 

Later in the course of the conver- 
sation a piece of tell tale evidence 
was produced, It was a public school 
teacher’s permanent certificate, 
granted to Mr, May, April 14, 1890, 
A little calculation discloses that it 
was fifty years ago that he: received 
the coveted award which relieved him 
of any further examination in the 
common school branches, including 
written and mental arithmetic and 
physiology and hygiene, 


“There were three of us, who took 
the examination for permanent cer- 
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tificates that day,” explained Mr, 
May. The others were Joe Brum- 
baugh, of Fredericksburg, and Harry 
Stonerook, of Tyrone, Joe is dead, I 
haven’t heard anything of Harry for 
years, 

“We took the examination at the 
South Martinsburg school house be- 
fore County Superintendent Stephens 
and an examinating board consisting 
of Joe Whittaker, Miss Kate Stewart 
and Boyd Morrow, I had taught the 
required number of years in Huston 
and North Woodbury townships be- 
fore I made application for my per- 
manent certificate, 


Taught in Several Districts 

“T taught at Jugtown or Oak 
Grove, in Huston township near the 
Frank Hoover and Marshall Barr 
homes, and in the West Martinsburg, 
North Martinsburg and Millerstown 
schools, Harry Smith, now teaching 
in Altoona, was one of my boys at 
Millerstown, 


“He was a bright boy. It used to 
be amusing to me to watch him and 
Frank Baker wrestle at intermission. 
They were pretty evenly matched, 
Now one, then the other would get 
the best of it, 

“The Millerstown pupils were good 
Singers, I always felt a little self- 
conscious to lead the singing, That 
made no difference at the Millers- 
town school because almost any of 
the larger pupils could lead. 

“We had teachers’ institute at Hol- 
lidaysburg once a year, I used to ad- 
mire Will Spidle, one of our local 
teachers, He was such a_ fluent 
speaker that he could get up at in- 
stitute without a minute’s notice and 
make a rattling good speech. I was 
always too backward to open my 
mouth,” 

Taught Future Wife In School 

While teaching at West Martins- 
burg, Mr, May had as a student Ber- 
tha Lee Miller, sprightly young 
daughter of Jerry Miller, Did Mr. 
May at that time suspect that Cupid 


had decided that Bertha should be 
his wife? Whether he did or not, such 
was the case, for in after years they 
were married, 

Mr, May’s brother, Rev, Homer 
May, came from his home in Harris- 
burg to perform the ceremony, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1914, They had planned to 
be married in Mr, May’s father’s sick 
room but on account of his illness 
having undergone a change for the 
worse, they took the train to Altoona 
to meet the minister and were mar- 
ried there, 

Following the ceremony, the newly- 
weds returned to Martinsburg and 
the bride immediately assisted in the 
care of her father-in-law, John L, 
May, who died a few weeks later, 

John L, May was a veteran of the 
Civil War, having been commissioned 
as second lieutenant in Co, I, 137th 


‘Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, 


He was in the battles of Chancellors- 
ville, Antietam, South Mountain and 
Fredericksburg but had the good luck 


to come through unscathed, A grand- 


son, Charles Yost, died in France dur- 
ing the other World War. 
Father Native of Rainsburg 

A native of Rainsburg, Bedford 
county, a girl took a hand in his des- 
tiny drawing him to Martinsburg, He 
had fallen in love with Miss Mary 
Skyles, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
Jacob Skyles, They were married, 
Reverend Nehemiah Skyles and Rev- 
erend Calvin Skyles, well-known min- 
isters in the Reformed church, were 
brothers of Mrs, May, | 


Gifted with good business sense, 
Mr, May soon became one of Mar- 
tinsburg’s progressive citizens, iden- 
tifying himself actively with the 
religious life and daily affairs of the 
community, 

He served as borough postmaster 
for a term, the office at that time 
having been located in the Thatcher 
building on the northeast corner of 
the diamond in the room now occu- 
pied by William Geist’s place of busi- 
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ness, He also followed carpentry, 


In 1894, in association with his 
son, J, Nevin, he pioneered in a new 
field by opening the first commercial 
bakery in Martinsburg, 


“I believe it would be a good idea 
to start a bakery in town, I tl-ink we 
could make some money,” 

With this remark, early in the year 
1894 John L, May broached to his 
son the proposition of a commercial 
bakery, It was a pretty revolutionary 
idea in view of the fact that every 
housewife in town baked the week’s 
batch of bread for her family needs 
as regularly as Friday came around, 

Mr, May had good business judg- 
ment, He could see far enough ahead 
to know where he would land any 
time he jumped across the stream, 
His son J. Nevin May was well pre- 
pared also, since he had taken a 
course in baking under excellent in- 
struction, Nevertheless the prospect 
of working up a trade in an article 
so universally made at home looked 
pretty poor to the average person, 


Bakery Opened in 1894 

Mr, May acted on his thought, He 
put up the building next door to his 
home, which was razed the other 
week, and on October 1, 1894, it was 
opened to business, From the first he 
and his son, who did the actual bak- 
ing, tried to make bread so nearly 
like the home-made loaf that the con- 
sumer would be unable to distinguish 
the difference, 


The popular phrase, ‘Bread like 
mother used to make,” had not come 
into géneral use as 4 Selling slogan 
but the May bakery turned out what 
it stood for, J, Névin May regularly 
mixed potato yeast in a tub, accord- 
ing to a secret formula, Each com- 
mercial baker guarded his formula 
with the greatest care, according to 
the rules and regulations worked out 
by the Master Bakers’ Association, 
Any one of them, who developed a 
recipe different than the others, was 
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entitled to keep it locked in his own 
mind, 

Mrs, May will never forget the 
difficulty she had to glean the secret 
during the period of her husband's 
serious illness in 1921, Armed with 
a tablet and pencil, she sat beside his 
bed and took advantage of lucid in- 
tervals between half delirium and 
coma, to write a word or two at a 
time, until eventually she knew 
enough to proceed with the next day’s 
out-put, Orders were in and the bread 
had to go, 

The business, except for emergency 
calls at the plant by the townsfolks 
on account of unexpected company or 
the bread box running low just before 
a meal, was entirely wholesale, 

Delivery Routes Maintained 

Delivery routes, south to New En- 
terprise and west to East Freedom, 
maintained by wagon or sled, depend- 
ing on the season, and shipments 
were made by train to Hollidays- 
burg, Williamsburg and Altoona, 

Both Mr, and Mrs, May declare 
they never could have managed with- 
out the fine loyalty and efficiency of 
their employes, Uncle John Skyles, 
Sam Hartman, Elmer Miller and 
Aaron Brumbaugh were included 
among the drivers, 


These men delivered at every vil- 
lage and postoffice store along the 
route, Mr, May recalls that Charles 
Brumbaugh, at New Enterprise, J. 
Elvin Hagey, at Henrietta, and Mr, 
Patterson, at Williamsburg, were 
steady customers of long standing. 

Uncle John Skyles furnished the 
horses, In the horse power days, the 
prescribed routes were pretty ard- 
uous during bad weather, Mr, Skyles 
used to tell as one of his favorite 
stories an experience that dlways 
made him laugh, Having upset his 
sled one snowy day in the vicinity 
of Curryville, he was unable to 
budge the unwieldy conveyance, 


Displays Unusual Strength 
Pondering the advisability of going 
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after help, he said Mr, Kauffman 
came along, Seeing the bread man’s 
predicament, he took hold cf the sled 
and jerked it right side up single 
handed before Mr, Skyles could re- 
cover from his amazement at the 
feat of strength. 

While Mr, May is not positive 
which Mr, Kauffman came to the res- 
cue, there being a good many Kauff- 
mans in and about Curryville, it pro- 
bably was the late Irvin G, Kauff- 
“man, who in his prime had unusually 
well developed muscles, 

Along about the winter of 1911, it 
was so cold on a Saturday in January 
that the driver reported the ther- 
-mometer had dropped to 28 degrees 
below zero at Hoover’s mill at Wood- 
bury, It must have been equally as 
cold at Martinsburg because Mr, May 
fired the engine which fed the steam 
pipes in the rising room as_ hard 
as he could but was unable to jack up 
the temperature sufficiently to raise 
the dough light, 


Cooperation Appreciated 

Mrs. May says one of the compen- 
sations for the hard work and worry 
involved in the business was the co- 
operation of the girls who worked 
for them, among whom were Ruth 
and Ida Brown, Annie Allen, Jen- 
nie Walters, Pearle Wyant, May 
Greenleaf, Vera and Bertha Rep- 
logle, Annie Ebersole and Edna 
Wright, 

Production reached its peak, stated 
Mr, May during the two months in 
1908 when the oil pipe line was laid 
across the Cove, The workmen camp- 
ed in the hollow back of Miss Orpha 
Skyles residence, The foreman con- 
tracted with Mr, May to supply the 


Considering that the reyular trade 
pretty well exhausted the capacity of 
the two portable ovens which could 
accommodate three hundred loaves, 
the necessity to reach an out-put. of 


four thousand loaves taxed the 
mechanical equipment, as well as the 


_twenty-nine years of 
strenuous life, Mr, May sold out to 


endurance of the proprietor to the 
last notch. 
Worked Long Hours 

The struggle waged by the labor 
unions for shorter hours never fails 
to amuse Mr, May. His day frequent- 
ly began at 3 o’clock in the morning 
and ended at midnight, with time off 
for a nap at noon, No vacations, The 
business demanded constant attention 
by day and roosted on his bed post 
at night, 

This was especially true during 
the war, Government supervision rel- 
ative to the use of substitutes was so 
strict that it was a penitentiary of- 
fense to sell a pound of flour, Mr. 
May had to send out reports every 
Saturday detailing every pound of 
corn, bran, flour and every other in- 
gredient used during the week, Once 
when he had forgotten to note the 
quantity of sugar, an investigator 
from Washington arrived to inquire 
about the whys and wherefores of the 
omission, 


The entire staff was careful te 
merit the certificate of cleanliness 
which had been .awarded to the bak- 
ery by the state association, Mrs. 
May’s motto, ‘“We’ll not sell anything 
we wouldn’t eat ourselves” was car- 
ried out to the letter by each em- 
ploye, 

Sold Business in 1923 

In addition to turning out a pro- 
duct that people want, the next step 
to success in the bakery business, 
Mr. May pointed out, is to buy in 
large quantities. At such times as he 


did not require a full car load lot of 


flour or coal, he arranged to have his 
shipment included with an order of 
his good friend Mose Brumbaugh, 
thus cutting down on the expense of 
freight, Wishing to retire after 
leading the 


Aaron Brumbaugh in 1923. 


Any financial undertaking, Mr, 
May declares, involves a certain ele- 


ment of risk. In other words, he be- 
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lieved in the old saying, 
ventured; nothing won.” 


Built Home in 1891 

Mr, May was inclined to think his 
father was joking at the time in 1891 
when he advised the young man to 
build his present handsome residence, 
With only $120 cash in his pocket, it 
looked like a visionary scheme, 
Nevertheless, by floating a building 
and loan association mortgage, he 
built the house, paying off the install- 
ments without undue privation, 


In contrast with the multiplicity of 
social activities today Mrs, May says 
the young folks before the auto- 
mobile, stream lined age had fewer, 
simpler pleasures, but as far back as 
she can remember a love of music 
was a common bond that drew the 
towns people together in close com- 
munity life, 


“Nothing 





Group Singing Enjoyed 

Group singing about the organ in 
the various homes and home talent 
entertainments kept the young folks 
interested and at the parental fire- 
side, One of the most popular attrac- 
tions in her recollection was a pro- 
gram given by the David Croft fam- 
ily at the seminary. 


The parents and all the children 
played down to the three or four year 
old baby girl, who tapped the tri- 
angle, 


Although they have undergone 
their full human apportionment of 
sorrow and reverses, Mr, and Mrs, 


May, holding fast to high ideals, have 
not allowed their disposition to be- 
come warped, They are as compan- 
ionable and agreeable as any couple 
you can find, 


ane 


HISTORY OF TAILORING IN MARTINSBURG 


Have you ever wondered as you 
leafed over the family album why the 
men’s trouser legs in the old-time 
photographs haven’t any creases? 

Grandpa or Great Uncle Joe may 
be wearing a sixty dollar black 
broadcloth Prince Albert, tailor made 
suit, His high silk hat and gold 
headed cane may be held at a grace- 
ful angle, but the knife like crease so 
essential to the appeararice of the 
well dressed man today, is lacking. 

Roy L, Clabaugh, of Connellsville, 
Fayette county, former well known 
merchant tailor of Martinsburg, has 
the answer. Back in the ’Ninefies 
only the cheap store bought jeans 
were creased, That was because they 
were folded that way and stacked in 
piles, the cotton mixed twilled jean 
being of such a nature that it retain- 
ed the mark of the fold, 

Suits Were Not Creased 

Silk braid and no crease were hall 

marks of the local merchant tailor, 


Now, says Mr, Clabaugh, things are 
so topsy-turvy that the local tailor 
has been put out of business by the 
chain custom tailor and the lord of 
creation in response to the mandate 
of fashion pays to have a crease 
pressed into his pants, 

“The tailor makes the man,” this 
old saying declares Mr. Clabaugh, is 
true of outward appearance but in 
the strictest sense of the word a man 
is just as good as his character, 

Clothes Denoted Standing 

At the time, following in the foot- 
steps of his Uncle David Klepser, 
that he conducted his own tailoring 
business in Martinsburg, men’s cloth- 
es were the outward expression of 
their vocation and financial standing. 

For instance, the professional men, 
ministers, doctors, lawyers and bank~ 
érs, wore the formal cutaway, single 
breasted straight frock or the double 
breasted frock coat, otherwise known 
as the Prince Albert, 
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Colonel William Knee, one of the 
best turned out men in town, invar- 
jably wore a frock coat, Even though 
he went no farther than the “loafers” 
bench in front of Fred Keagy’s store, 
he wore his broadcloth dress suit, E, 
E, Wolfe was another townsman not- 
ed for his formal attire, 


Benches Adjunct to business 

Benches were placed in front of 
every store in town, They were as 
much an adjunct to a place of busi- 
ness as the hitching posts, Loafing 
‘was the favorite recreation among 
the men and boys, Broadcloth and 
overalls fraternized with great soc- 
iability, Politics, religion were thresh- 
ed out in true cracker barrel style in 
this people’s forum and stories and 
local happenings were exchanged. 

The first thought to register in the 
mind of the By-gone Days reporter, 
after listening to Mr, Clabaugh’s dis- 
course on men’s wear was, 

“Why, goodness me, men are just 
as great addicts to fashion as their 
weaker sisters and every bit as 
fussy,” 

Various Materials Used 

Sack coat, single breasted straight 
front frock Prince Albert, spring 
bottom trousers! That last, by the 
way, referred to narrow legged 
trousers that flared out at the bot- 
tom like a bell, The bell was lined 
with stiff canvas to make it stand 
out, Worsteds, cassimeres, cork 
screw, mohair, braid, trimmings, the 
reporter realized she was listening to 
an expert, She was completely at 
sea, lost in the terminology of his 
‘trade, 

Cork screw stripe, during its vogue, 
‘was as popular as serge is now, al- 
though it customarily was made up 
into trouSers rather than an entire 
suit, A young fellow dressed up in 
his Sunday best of broadcloth coat 
and vest, cork screw stripe spring 
‘bottom, trousers and derby hat, saw 
reflected in his mirror a_ picture 
which satisfied him to a T, 


‘Clabaugh, well known 


Turned out like that, with his best 
girl by his side, in a stylish rig rent- 
ed for the day for a dollar and a half, 
he could look forward to a good time 
on a round trip drive to Loysburg 
Gap, Mr, Clabaugh said the town 
boys did not envy the farmers’ sons, 
their horses and buggies because it 
cost so little to hire a fancy stepping 
horse and good looking vehicle from 
Levi Miller’s or Gus McGargee’s 
livery stable, 

Livery Business Thrived 

In spite of the small price charged, 
the livery stable proprietor did a 
thriving business, Drummers were 
the best customers, Hangers-on at 
livery stable met the trains to solicit 
drummers in the hope of picking up 
an easy half dollar for the jeb of 
driving them on their rounds, 

Favorite Camping Ground 

Loysburg Gap was a favorite pic- 
nic and camping ground for the 
young people of Martinsburg, The 
owner of the site owned so much 
land in that vicinity that he used to 
extend his hand toward his far flung 
‘boundaries with the remark, “I am 
monarch of all I survey,” 


Mr, Clabaugh, a son of Charles L, 
jeweler of 
long standing in Martinsburg, and 
Catherine A, Wagner Clabaugh, his 
wife, made extensive preparation -be- 
fore entering on his chosen line of 


_ work, by serving a three and one- 


half year apprenticeship with L, W., 
Port and sons, who at that time had 
their shop in the DeFord building on 
the corner of East Allegheny and 
North Market streets, Before hanging 
out his own sign, he took a course in 
garment cutting at the John J, Mitch- 
ell school in New York City, 

After graduation, he started in the 
merchant tailoring business in the 
DeFord building, the Port firm hav- 
ing moved to Greensburg meanwhile, 
in the room they had occupied and in 
which he worked out his apprentice- 
ship, 
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Larger Quarters Necessary 

Opening in 1890, his trade grad- 
ually increased so that larger quar- 
ters were necessary, He moved to 
where the Morrisons Cove bank is 
now, later going to the present At- 
Jantic and Pacific Tea Store room, 

He taught his brother Earl T, Cla- 
baugh, after which they entered into 
a partnership, They kept a full line 
of materials and trimmings, Paper 
patterns Mr, Clabaugh cut out for 
his customers accumulated until they 
crowded the pigeon holes to cap- 
acity. Today he is proud of the pa- 
tronage of the sons and grandsons of 
his original customers, 

He represents a well known. gar- 
ment company, While his line almost 
solely consists of taking orders to 
measurement, he consents to _ per- 
sonally making up a garment for any 


customer, who insists on the Cla- 
baugh brand of workmanship, 
In . addition to custom tailoring, 


his firm caters to the small independ- 
ent tailor, With his spry, youthful 
figure and curly grey hair, he makes 

a good advertising model for his 
goods, 


Operated Several Theatres 
Clabaugh Brothers moved to Con- 
nelisville in 1902, continuing the part- 
nership there for ten years, when R., 
O, forsook tailoring for a time in 
favor of the moving picture and 
music business, He was manager of 
nine moving picture theatres in the 
western part of the state, giving that 
up to engage in the music business 
with the W, F. Frederick Piano Com- 

pany, until the chain dissolved, 

_. He gives it as his opinion that in- 
discriminate moving picture attend- 
ance by children breeds precocious- 
ness and crime, Parents should super- 
vise closely the kind of pictures their 
children see, . 


Roy L, Clabaugh’s happiest mem- 
ories of his youth in Martinsburg 
cluster about the Silver Cornet band. 
No occasion of any importance in 


the borough was complete unless the 
program was amply interspersed 
with selections by this crack musi- 
cal organization, 

If you ever run across any photo- 
graphs of the band, all dressed up 
in. blue uniforms, resplendently em- 
bellished in gold braid and buttons 
and white plumed hats, the little fel- 
low with the cornet in his hand is 
Roy Clabaugh, 

Joined Band at Early Age 

He joined the band at twelve years 
of age. Bred in the atmesphere of 
a family in which the parents were 
devoted to music, he was nurtured in 
a love of the art at his mother’s 
knee, Although his father played 
the violin, and his mother the gui- 
tar, and Roy himself taking piano 
lessons, his real ambition was to play 
the cornet, 

His father owned a cornet but it 
had been loaned to a friend, So 
singly were his thoughts set on play- 
ing it that the boy, unbeknown to 
his father, went after the instrument 
and started blowing on it to such 
good purpose that in no time at all 
he joined the band, 

With no help other than the scale 
arranged by his mother to the best 
of her knowledge as based on the 
guitar, he worked out the fingering 
himself, Of course, Band Leader 
John P, Miller and his successors 
took pains to help the earnest lad 
along at their weekly practice in 
Sanders’ hall, 


Band Led’ Memorial Procession 

Those very handsome uniforms had 
been made to measure by L, W., Port 
and Sons, The band always led the 
procession to the cemeteries on Me- 
morial Day, its fine appearance 
adding very materially to the im- 
pressiveness of the parade, 

The Peter Shoeman Grand Army 
post then mustered quite a_ sizable 
company of Civil War Veterans to 
the line of march, They are all 
gone, not a single one remaining to 





‘furnished the horses. 





pay a tribute to the memory of his 
comrades in arms, 


For a number of years a full quota 
of pretty flower girls appeared in 
the parade, their duty being the 
decorating of veterans’ graves, How- 
ever for the past several years the 
praves are decorated with flags prior 
to Memorial Day and only one grave 
in each cemetery is decorated with 
flowers in memory of all veterans, 
when the procession visits the ceme- 
tery. 

The band also was the prime fac- 
tor in the social life of the commu- 
nity, The bands of Martinsburg, 
Roaring Spring and Williamsburg, 
rivals for first place in. Ceve musi- 
cal circles, vied with one another in 
holding festivals, 

Festivals Important Events 

Everybody had a grand time at 
these events, besides they were the 
medium for raising money for the 
Support of the bands, Summer time 
the festivals were held on the com- 
mons; in Sanders’ hall in the winter, 


For one reason and another Mines 
was a favorite festival resort, Work 
was plentiful. The miners and 
quarrymen were free spenders, Ice 
cream saleS and cake walks always 
seemed to hit a livelier pace there, 

Each band always sent special in- 


vitations to its rivals to come to the 


festivals, ‘Well, they liked to hear 
the other fellows play, besides it 
had a tendency to remove the re- 
straints from conviviality, 

The Martinsburg band had its own 
wagon, Usually Dan Snowberger 
Thus the boys 
were enabled to climb on to the 
and wagon and jog to all points in 
the Cove that made a bid for their 
services, They went by train to Al- 
toona and more distant points, 

Mr, Clabaugh recalls with mingled 
feelings of humor and dubiety an in- 


‘cident connected with the late George 


Hoover’s wedding to Maggie Trel- 


‘Skyles, Elmer E, Wolfe, 
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fall, George played the trombone in 
the band, } ae 
Stepped On Cornet 

His fellow musicians went to the 
wedding by sled as it was cold, 
snowy weather, One of the boys, 
Somewhat the worse on account of 
his faithful attendance on the liquid 
refreshments, stepped on Roy’s cor- 
net, as he got into the sled, squashing 
the bell as flat as a pancake, 

Among the players Mr, Clabaugh 
remembers especially was Joe Whee- 
lock, who played the alto horn, A 
full blooded Indian, transferred from 


‘the Carlisle to the Martinsburg In- 


dian school, he was a. wizard, one 
of the most efficient altos in Mr, 
Clabaugh’s long experience in mat- 
ters pertaining to the art that most 
nearly approaches the divine, 
Members Of Band 

Other band members contemporan- 
eous with or preceding his connec- 
tion with the organization include Dr, 


William Bolger, Professor J, Calvin 


Bolger, Col, William Knee, John E, 
John S., 
Shirley, John Wolfe, J, Mickle Sky-. 
les, Samuel Camerer, Sam Hoover, 
Charlie Straesser, Samuel Lynn and 
Earl Clabaugh, Charlie Straesser was 
bass drummer, , 

Viewed from the angle of the pre- 
vailing addiction of the young people 
to cards and dancing, the boys and 
girls in Mr, Clabaugh’s day were con- 
siderably restricted in their social 
activity, 

There was not much tendency, as 
he remembers, on the part of the 
young folks to break the rigid ban 
on card playing and dancing imposed 
by the elders. Most of them were so 
inured to parental respect, that they 
were not happy to violate their par- 
ents’ confidence, . 

Annual Club Banquet 

O, yes, the fathers and mothers 
shut their eyes to the annual Thanks- 
giving ball and banquet of the Adel- 
phi Club held at the seminary, The 
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ce nner 


boys and girls indulged in square 
dancing, the schottische, polka, ma- 
zurka and gallop, The parents made 
the exception because it was a local 
group in which all knew one another 
well, 


“T bet you can’t spell schottische,” 
exclaimed the reporter, whose pen- 
cil became hopelessly snarled among 
the conglomeration of letters of the 
alphabet that make up the word. 

“T believe I can,” answered Mr. 
‘Clabaugh, “I have played so much in 
orchestras I seem to see the word be- 
fore my eyes just as plainly as if it 
were on the sheet on my music stand 
in front of my eyes,” 


Home Talent Productions 


“A great deal of our exuberance,” 
he continued, ‘“‘was directed into home 


talent productions, Last March Mrs, 
Clabaugh, while ransacking in the 
attic discovered a picture of a group 
of us local entertainers, 


‘It was taken following a picnic 
in Snyder’s grove given for us by 
Mrs. Haderman, our director, It 
brought back the memory of one of 
the best times I ever had, By an 
amusing coincidence, The Herald, the 
very next week made mention of the 
affair in its Fifty Years Ago col- 
umn,” 





MR. ROUDABUSH TELLS OF EARLY DAYS 


Aunt Betsey Roudabush died at 
ninety-two, 

She and her daughter Angie used 
to visit the old lady’s nephew, Crist 
S. Roudabush, and his wife, of Cur- 
ryville, at least once a year so long 
as she was able, 

During those pieasant annual Sso- 
journs she never failed to discuss 
the oft-repeated story of the lost 
children of Pavia. She was sixteen 
years old when Samuel Cox came to 
her father’s house, bearing the tra- 
gical news of the disappearance of 
his two little boys, George and 
Joseph, seven and five years old, 

Unbeknown to their father, the 
little brothers had followed him af- 
ter he had set out to hunt game in 
the dense forest adjacent to his home, 
in response to the barking of his 
hunting dog, which apprized its mas- 
ter that it was on the trail of some 
wild animal, 


Children Were Lost 
Believing the children to be with 
their father, Mrs, Cox had paid but 
little attention until her  husband’s 
return, Only then did the parents 


realize the little boys were lost. 

Neighbors, experienced woodsmen, 
men from far and wide, joined in the 
search, scouring the mountainside 
during the succecding fourteen days. 
Cold, snow and sleet hourly diminish- 
ed the hope that the little wanderers 
could survive, It was April, 1856 but 
the weather was unseasonably severe, 

No trace of them could be found, 
Some of the searchers grew _ suspi- 
cious, They passed the word around 
that the parents had murdered the 
children, They went so far as to dig 
about the premises and examine like- 
ly places of concealment for the bod- 
ies of the little victims, 


Neighbor Has Vision 


However, the neighbors knew 
better, They respected Mr, and Mrs. 
Cox as God-fearing people, The sen- 
sational aspect of the case was en- 
hanced by the vision which came to 
Jacob Dibert, a neighbor, in a dream, 

On three successive nights, the 
route taken by the lost children was 
revealed to him in the self same 
dream, He saw a stretch of woodland 
with which he was not familiar but 
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which was so well defined in his 
dream that he was sure he would 
recognize it at sight, 


The first marker was the carcass 
of a d_er, Next was a little shoe; 
then a fallen tree extending across 
a stream, On the other side of the 
stream were the bodies of the bro- 
thers cold in death, 


The recurrent dream made such a 
deep impression on Mr, Dibert that 
he described it to Harrison Wysong, 
his brother-in-law, who scoffed at 
first but eventually admitted that he 
knew of a Section of the forest that 
was similar to the description, To- 
gether they journeyed thither, 


Trail Is Followed 

“This is the place,” declarcd Mr. 
Dibert. Following the trail outlined 
in the dream, they came to the dead 
deer, the little shoe, the fallen tree 
and there across the stream were the 
children, lying side by side, The head 
of the younger one was pillowed on 
a stone, 

It was presumed fie had died first 
because the older lay in a protecting 
attitud2 as though he had sought to 
give comfort, Hunger, exhaustion and 
the inclement weather had brought 
them to the sorrowful scene of their 
death, a few miles from home, 


Nonz but the furry denizens of the 
forest had heard their cries, Since 
the earliest dawn of civilization, the 
legend of the Babes in the Woods has 
been embodied in the folk lore of 
every race and condition of mankind, 
In the legends the birds of the air 
or the wild beasts protected and fed 
them, 

In the true story of the lost child- 
ren of the Alleghenies, the creatures 
of the wild, doubtless aroused by the 
wails of the bewildered little boys, 
went on their way unheeding and 
without molestation, except that ‘some 
animal chewed the flesh off the hand 
of the older child, which hung over 
the edge of the water, 


Children Brought Home 

After the bodies were discovered, 
Aunt Betsey’s father hitched a horse 
to his sled and helped Mr, Cox bring 
them home, 

Nearly every one is familiar with 
the story. Many people from differ- 
ent parts of the country make pil- 
grimages to the monument near Pavia 
which marks the place where the 
bodies were found, 

Because of the fact that Mr, Roud- 
abush at one time lived within a few 
miles of the place and had visited it 
frequently years before the’ monu- 
ment was built and furthermore be- 
cause of Aunt Betsey’s personal re- 
collection of the tragedy, the story 
never grows old to him, 


Visit Children’s Graves 

A few weeks ago he and Mrs, 
Roudabush went with Mr, and Mrs, 
Lewis Cornell, of Martinsburg, to the 
cemetery near Pavia where the Cox 
children are buried, On account of 
taking a wrong turn, they got on the 
road through Spruce Hollow, 

Mr, Roudabush says this is one of 
the most magnificent stands of ever- 
green timber in Pennsylvania, Event- 
ually, they got on the right route 
and arrived at the cemetery, The 
boys are not buried alongside their 
parents, their graves being some dis- 
tance apart, off by themselves, 

The story of the lost children al- 
ways recalls to Mr, Roudabush’s 
mind another thrilling episode to 
which he listened in his boyhood 
days. This was the story of Sidney 
Griffith, the Pavia school teacher, 
who also was lost in the mountain, 


-but with a different ending. 


Teacher Lost In Woods 

Taking a short cut through the 
woods, she became bewildered, los- 
ing her way completely, Forced to 
spend the night in the wilds, she took 
refuge in a tree trop where through- 
out the hours of darkness, the dis- 
comfort of her plight was increased 
by the weird human like cries of a 
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wild cat in too close proximity to her 
retreat to contribute to her peace of 
mind, Miss Griffith was speedily res- 
cued unharmed, 

Angelina Roudabush, Aunt Bet- 
sey’s daughter, and the former’s bro- 
ther Levi, both reside at the Old 
Folks Home at Martinsburg, 

The above stories, spook stories, 
Civil War stories, exploits of hunters 
and pioneers, relieved the monotony 
of the hard working lives of Mr, and 
Mrs, Roudabush in their childhood, 

Both had to make their living by 
“working out” from the time he was 
in knee britches and she wore short 
dresses, They knew from experience 
the other side of the life of orphan- 
ed youngsters, who, like Little Or- 
phan Annie, were taken for “board 
and keep,” 


Experienced Years of Hard Work 

Counted in terms of hard work, 
they soon found out it was a pretty 
dear way of getting a roof over their 
heads, three meals a day and neces- 
sary clothing, Mr, Roudabush began 
to earn his living when he was be- 
tween ten and eleven, 

At thirteen Mrs, Roudabush, then 
Serena Jane Snowberger, better 
known as Jennie, on call from the 
neighbors, took charge of the entire 
household, cooking, milking, churn- 
ing, washing, baking and taking care 
of the sick whenever that extra ser- 
vice was necessary, 


The other week Mr, Roudabush saw 
aman on a hilly farm near Holli- 
daysburg plow corn with a_ shovel 
plow. Following behind was a _ boy 
who “set up the corn,” 

The average farmer boy today 
doesn’t even know what the phrase 
means, but the boy’s chore caused 
remembrance of an aching back to 
Mr. MRoudabush, Following his 
mother’s death before he had reached 
his eleventh birthday, Mr, Rouda- 
bush worked for Moses Walter, near 
Upper Claar, 

At corn plowing time his work 





was cut out for him, Taking two rows 
at a time, he tried his level best to 
keep up with the plow as he care- 
fully cleared the clods and dirt from 
the individual hills of corn. 

Long days of stooping were a real 
punishment, “much worse than 4 
licking.” The joke of it is, he says, 
that since nobody bothers with set- 
ting up the corn, it turns out just as 
well as it did then. 

Shocks Placed In Straight Rows 

Harvest fields ranged with shocks 
of grain always make him smile with 
amusement at the hap-hazard, strag- 
gling rows, When he was a boy the 
rows were straight as a plumb line. 
Any way you looked at them they 
formed a straight geometrical pat- 
tern. 

The shocks, too, were stacked ac- 
cording to rule, Twelve sheaves; no 
more, no less, They were stood on 
end upright, firmly enough to ward 
off storms and the cap sheaves were 
laid on top in such fashion as to af- 
ford the best protection against rain. 

A good farmer was known by the 
quality of his work, No aches or 
weariness excused carelessness. The 
old copy book maxim, “Whatever is 
worth doing is worth doing well,’ 
was adhered to especially in binding 
sheaves and shocking them. It made 
the farmers see red if either fell 
apart, 

Mr, Walter’s farm was hilly, The 
shock rows in his grain fields ran 
straight up dnd down, The horses 
pulled the empty wagon up-hill, the 
loaded one down. To the lad Crist, 
on top of the load, as it was being’ 
hauled to the barn, it seémed like 
being on top of the world, 

Methods of Farming Changed 

Although only in his middle sixties 
Mr, Roudabush has seen the transi- 
tion from hand labor to the machine 
age..In boyhood, he carried the 
sheaves after the grdin had been 
bound from the swathes cut by 
cradles wielded by. hand. Every com- 
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munity boasted of its champion 
cradlers and binders, Now on nearby 
farms the combine cuts and threshes 
the grain as it speeds across. the 
fields and scarcely any one knows 
how to use a cradle. 

“Tam a rocker now; not a cradler 
anymore,’ remarked Mr. Roudabush 
jocularly, holding repining at bay 
with high fortitude. In the fall of 
1926, he was stricken with paralysis 
while husking corn in his field. 

With heroic courage he tried to 
overcome the effects of the disease 
which has numbed his left side. 
Since then the impulse to work is as 
great as ever but the muscles do not 
respond to the command of the brain, 

Saturday evening and Sunday of- 
fered a break in the week’s routine of 
hard work, Opportunities for diver- 
sion were limited to singing school or 
group singing in the homes of the 
neighborhood corn huskings, wed- 


dings, apple snitzings and festivals 
or oyster suppers at the Osterburg 
Band hall. 


Osterburg Band In Demand 


The Osterburg band, under the 
leadership of Mr. Riddle, was con- 
sidered one of the best in the cen- 
tral section of the state. A Sunday 
school picnic or any other _ special 
celebration, without the stirring 
music of the band, would have been 
accounted a complete failure. 

Groups of young people walked 
long distances to church or Sunday 
school, “Seven miles was nothing,” 
said Mr, Roudabush, for the young 
people to walk, Nor did the state of 
the weather make any difference, 
Travel afoot was the customary way 
of getting to where you were go- 
ing. 

The social instincts of youth need- 
ed to be satisfied, As there were few 
affairs in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, recourse to shoe leather was re- 
lied on to go to more distant places, 

Of course, it wasn’t much fun to 
walk alone or to walk your girl to 


the next county, Therefore, it was 
the ambition of every young man to 
own a horse and buggy. 

Becomes Owner of Buggy 

When Mr. Roudabush: came to the 
Cove forty-two years ago, his bargain 
with Andrew Wagner and later with 
Earl Rhule, near’ Shellytown, for 
whom he worked as farm hand, was 
that he was to receive $135 a year 
and the use of a driving horse. In 
the meantime he had worked himself 
into the possession of a buggy. 

Mr, Rhule’s imported western 
horses were only partially broken. 
Mr. Roudabush always had to be on 
guard lest they would strike or give 
him a kick, One of them was so 
fractious that following its sale to 
another man, it killed itself by plung- 
ing into a show case in an Altoona 
Store while it was running off. 

Mr. Roudabush never saw the horse 
he was afraid of. From his earliest 
boyhood, the farmers for whom he 
worked, had mettlesome beasts, The 
last year he worked for Mosey Wal- 
ters he had an experience with a 
horse that rankled in his mind for a 
long time. 

It was in 1891, the year in which 
the Claar Church of the Brethren was 
built, Mr, Walters hauled the benches 
for the church from Altoona, The 
road from East Freedom, then run- 
ning along the creek, was a series of 
mud holes in the spring of the year. 

Has Troublesome Experience 

Crist, then a lad of fifteen, was 
ordered to meet Mr, Walters at East 
Freedom with an extra horse to help 
pull the load up the hill, On attempt- 
ing to mount to the animal’s back af- 
ter it had been hitched up, it jerked, 
throwing the boy and breaking a 
trace, Crist got a scolding instead of 
a helping hand, which seemed pretty 
unjust at the time, 

Mr. Roudabush was in the large 


‘crowd which assembled at the dedi- 


cation of the church on August 6, 
1891. One of the greatest depriva- 
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tions he and his wife have suffered 
since his illness, is their inability to 
attend church regularly, So long as 
they were able they got great plea- 
sure in being in their places in the 
House of God every Sunday. 

United In Marriage 

The couple met each other while 
both were working near Shellytown. 
They were married December 7, 1899, 
choosing to drive through the snow 
squalls to the home of Reverend 
Frederick C, Dively, of Claar, former 
pastor and close friend of the bride- 
groom. 

Through exercise of thrift and 
good management they had saved 
something from their small wages, 
thus they were able to go to house- 
keeping. Having paddled their own 
canoe since childhood, they valued 
their independence as one of their 
chief blessings. They got ahead. 


Bought Homestead 

Continuing as hired hand for three 
years following their marriage dur- 
ing which period they lived on one 
side of the present William Donnelly 
farm house, Mr. Roudabush started 
farming for himself on the Billy 
Fouse farm down Clover Creek, Af- 
ter two years they moved to the 
Charles Buck farm near New Enter- 
prise, residing there until 1916 when 
they bought their present homestead. 

It was a kind of unwritten law 
among hired hands in Mr, Rouda- 
bush’s younger years, to make no 
mention about milking, Very few 
farmers milked. That chore was the 
women’s work, In the event, however, 
that the woman of the house found 
out the new hand could milk, he had 
plenty of it to do thereafter, 

Mr, Roudabush Gets West Fever 

Getting the west fever, an ailment 
that attacked every young man at 
least once in his life fifty or sixty 
years ago, Mr, Roudabush went to 
Sanduskey, Ohio. Following the lure 
of high wages, he located on a dairy 
farm. Well, he got his fill of milking, 


He says that no matter how high the 
wages are, experience taught him you 
earn them, sure as death and taxes. 

Looking back over youthful years 
devoted to hard work, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Roudabush express but One re- 
gret, That is, that they were denied 
the schooling they desired. Mr. 
Roudabush says he was too good 4 
worker when he was a hoy, He was 
allowed to go to school only when 
the weather was bad. 

Favor Compulsion Schoo! Law 

“Tf ever there was a good law,” in- 
terjected Mrs. Roudabush, ‘“‘it is the 
compulsory school law, I wanted to 
go to school, but 4s soon as I got big 
enough to work out, people would 
come after me to work. 

“Rather would still say I had better 
go for a few weeks, That way I got 
to school only between jobs. After a 
while I got to be too big to be in the 
classes with the smaller children; 
then I was ashamed to go.” She 
laughs because only one person ever 
called her by her full name, Serena 
Jane, That was Francis Baker, 4 
school teacher, Everybody else called 
her Jennie, 

At first, when she was eleven or 
so, she was paid forty to fifty cents 
a week. At the time of her marriage 
she had graduated to a wage Of $1.25 
per week. 

There are large family connections 
on both sides of the house, many 
of whom live in the Cove. Mrs. 
Roudabush is a daughter of Andrew 
and Martha (Callihan) Snowberger, 
late of Yellow Creek, 


Members of Snowberger Family 

Her brothers and sisters are Simon 
Snowberger, near Frankford, Ind- 
iana; Isaac, decedsed, late of Monti- 
cello, Indiana; Thomas Snowberger, 
Fredericksburg; William Snowberger, 
Martinsburg; Mrs, Rosie Maddocks, 
deceased, late of Duncansville; Mrs. 
Leah Carper, deceased, late of Taylor 
township, and Mrs. Malinda Falken- 
der, deceased. 
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The children of her father’s sec- 
ond marriage to Catherine Ritchey, 
are Mrs. Elizabeth Cornell, of. Mar- 
tinsburg, Mrs, Fannie Koontz and 
Mrs. Lillian Davis, of Everett, 

At or nearabout the time her bro- 
thers went to Indiana, Mrs, Rouda- 
bush said there was a wholesale mi- 
gration to the west of her friends 
and neighbors, including the Goch- 
nours, Ritcheys and Wyles. The 
throwing open of North Dakota to 
homesteaders in 1889 offered one of 
the last chances for free land to the 
populous east, 


Members of Roudabush Family 


Mr, Roudabush was born on a 
farm lying b:tween Pleasantville 
and Lovely, Bedford county, Decem- 
ber 15, 1876, the son of Jacob and 
Elizabeth (Jakes’ Betts) nee Mussel- 
man Roudabush, Both his parents 
and two brothers, i Aaa F, and 


BLACKSMITH TELLS OF FC 


Have you ever wondered where all 
those tons of ballast on the Morri- 
sons Cove Branch Railway road bed 
came from? 

If during an idle moment you gave 
it some thought it must have occur- 
red to you that it took a lot of stone 
to grade the fills and keep the road- 
way solid. Billy Baker, of Waterside, 
can tell you the whole story, He has 
@ lively recollection of himself as a 
six-year-old child running after his 
father, Andrew Baker, as the latter 
hauled stones from the piles that had 
accumulated in his fields on_ the 
Baker homestead farm near Millers- 
town. 

Little Billy knew that Daddy was, 
to use the theme of an old popular 
song, “working for the _ railroad,” 
Back in 1870 when the railroad was 
under construction, much of the land 
in that part of the Cove was new. 
Farmers had cleared the land of trees 


Will, died of consumption, the latter 
passing away but two weeks apart. 

Others in the family were Katie, 
wife of Abram Claar, deceased; 
Thomas, of Queen, aged 73; Susan, 
wife of Harvey Metzker, of Roaring 
Spring; Esther, wife of Louis Geiser, 
of Dayton, Ohio; Joe, of Chicago, 
and Annie, wife of Ephraim Sollen- 
berger, of Fredericksburg, Jesse 
Roudabush, of Buffalo Mills, is a half 
brother, a son of their father’s sec- 
ond marriage to Druce Reilley. 

John and Benjamin Roudabush and 
George Musselman, uncles of Mr. 
Roudabush, served in the Civil War. 
Uncle Ben died in prison, The other 
two returned safe but never would 
open their mouths to say a word 
about the war, Red Sam Walter, also 
a returned soldier, was the one to re- 
count stories of his army life. His 
hair raisers were quite popular in the 
eee area 


OF FORMER DAYS 


as the first step, then wrestled with 
the mighty task of picking up the 
dornicks that covered those stony 
acres, 

Stones Used In R, R, 

There were large stone piles on 
every farm. They were as much a 
part of the scenery as stone bruises 
Were a regular summer affliction, 
Thrifty tillers of the soil must often 
have wished as they painstakingly 
farmed around them, that by some 
happy chance they could be whisked 
away. Then came the railroad and 
put them in demand. 

In addition to hauling stones, some 
of the farmers and regular teamsters 
engaged in hauling lumber from Hol- 
lidaysburg for the washer works at 
Henrietta, which Mr, Baker recalls 
were built and ready for operation 
Kee the opening of the railroad. 

A good story used to go the rounds 
about three of Billy’s neighbors, who 
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were in the group of the lumber 
transporters, 

Before leaving Hollidaysburg it 
was customary to take turns stand- 
ing treat to the gang at their favorite 
bar. The three referred to above, who 
were brothers and Scotch in the sense 
that they held onto every penny tight 
enough to make the Indian head 
give a warwhoop, side-stepped their 
turn to throw the money on the coun- 
ter by the one staying at home each 
time it was his time to treat. 

Remembers Cnhilanood Scenes 

Although he was born near Wood- 
bury, his memory harks back with 
fondest repetition to the scenes of 
his childhood in and around Millers- 
town and Henrietta, The Baker 
farm, adjoining the ore banks, gave 
him a grand stand seat, so to speak, 
to the iron workings, the build‘ng of 
the railroad and other history mak- 
ing events in the Cove, 

In fact, you do not need to talk 
with him very long until you realize 
that Mr, Baker is a walking encly- 
clopedia of local history, His recol- 
-lections are happy ones, too, because 
.the harder aspects of life have failed 
to warp his sunny nature, It’s so 
much easier for him to laugh than 
to complain, 

That section in his youth was much 
_Closer to pioneer days and pioneer 
‘ways. It was a very Self-contained 
community, each neighbor being 
ready at all times to lend a hand in 
need or distress, 

Borrowed from Neighbors 

Strangest of all in these times of 
shady financial dealings and mani- 
fold legal bulwarks against default- 
_ers, if any one of the Hartmans, Bak- 
ers, Burgets, Kensingers, Falknors, 
Winelands, Dougherties, Shrivers, 
Smiths, Metzkers, and others got in a 
-tight place and needed some money 
_to buy a horse or any other indis- 
pensable thing, he merely went to a 
, neighbor, whom he knew to be in 
funds, and asked for it.: 


“How long do you want it, Jake, 
Sam or Andy?” was the only ques- 
tion put to the petitioner, whoever he 
might be. The money was handed 
over without scrip or writing of any 
kind. The borrower’s word was his 
bond, Nor was the trust of his friend 
betrayed. The money was laid on the 
barrel head at the time specified, 

“Wasn’t your mother Amanda 
Shriver?” asked Mr. Baker on meet- 
ing the By-gone Days reporter, ‘‘well, 
I went to school with her.” 

“Billy Baker” exclaimed Mrs, 
Amanda Shriver Miller when her 
daughter returned home, “Of course, 


I remember him. He was a fine boy. 


All the Bakers were nice people.” 
Reputable Family 
Well, that settled that, It was easy 
to see that the Bakers contributed 
their full share to sustaining the repu- 
tation of the community for honesty 
and reliability. 


“Dave Burget, at Curryville, was 


another school mate of mine at Mil- 
lerstown,”’ continued Mr, Baker, “He 
‘was a mechanic even as a boy, He 
used to carry around pocket knives 
he made himself out of old files at 
Joe Wineland’s blacksmith shop, 

His father, Adam Burget, was a 
pump maker, He got odds and ends 
of material from him, too. You 
couldn’t tell them from bought ones, 
except they were better, We boys 
used to take great pleasure in louk- 
ing at Davy Burget’s homemade 
knives. 

Dutch Community 

“You'll laugh at this, You know 
that was a Dutch community. All my 
schoolmates spoke Dutch, Pennsyl- 
vania German, they call it now, at 
home, They came to school to learn 
English, Well, I learned Dutch at 
school, Picked it up on the play 
ground. 

“Tl never forget. how hard Andy 
Hoover worked to learn the English 


a, b, c’s. Our teacher, John Stoud- 
-nhour—he was a good teacher—sat 





ee 
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between Andy and me on the long 
recitation bench, Then he’d point to 
the letters and made us repeat them 
after him, Andy would say ,eh, b, 
cthee.’ That made me snigger a little. 
I liked Andy he was a good fellow, 
He’s living at the Old Folks Home 
at Martinsburg, now,” 


Barred Teacher Out 

“It was great sport in those days 
to pen the teacher out, One day the 
big boys barred Will Spindle out, 
About a half dozen of us stayed out 
on the play ground with the teacher 
to throw off suspicion, After Will 
found out the door was locked he took 
us boys down to the store at Millers- 
town and set up the candy, We had 
the laugh» on the other fellows that 
time, 

“It was up to the teacher to get us 
a treat at Christmas else we might 
bar him out for a couple days. I 
remember once John Stoudnour gave 
us a treat consisting of a piece of 
ginger bread, a red apple and a glass 
of cider, We thought that was great. 

“Father never allowed any cider 
in his cellar, but nearly everybody 
else did as I remember now. Most of 
the men had to have a little cider 
to help along in the harvest field. 

First S. S, Celebration 

_ “I often think of the night spell- 
ing schools we had, Why, we used 
‘to walk for miles. I was a pretty good 
chunk of a boy when I went to my 
first Sunday School celebration, It 
was held at The Pines near Wood- 
bury. Several of us boys walked the 
whole way: Must be seven miles at 
least, Spent the night at Grandmother 
Smouse’s, 

“Bill Spindle’s ‘wife, she was Miss 
Graybill then, was counted one of the 
best Spellers in the Cove. One night 
at spelling school while Bill ‘was 
pronouncing she missed the word 
‘weasel. She saw. instantly she had it 
wrong but I took it right out of her 
mouth before she could correct it. 
I’ll never forget how flabbergasted 


she and Bill were, It is a pretty tricky 
word, 

“Before farm machinery came into 
general use the hardest way was the 
b:st way to do things, Why, I re- 
member one time when I was a boy 
Adam Kensinger, Mrs, Frank Shri- 
ver’s father—-her death was in the 
paper last week—hired me and two 
other boys to drop corn, 

Corn Planting Difficult 

The three of us planted the corn 
While seven men hoed it shut, That 
took stepping. They kept on our heels 
all day. We certainly were three tired 
boys that evening, Even father com- 
plained that was too much work for 
a growing lad. We were paid at the 
rate of forty cents a day. | 

“But that wasn’t the hardest work 
in my estimation, Turning the grind 
Stone always hit me as the worst 
chore on the farm. When I was a 
boy my father mowed his hay with 
a Scythe, Of course, he had hired men 
to help. Every. day before breakfast 
during hay making, I had to turn the 
grindstone for the men to sharpen 
their scythes. I never said much about 
work, but if you don’t. believe that’s 
hard, just try it some morning around 
sunup, | 

“After I got older I thought maybe 
sowing plaster had even that beat. 
(Nobody knows anything about plaster 
anymore. We used to sow it for fer- 
tilizer. Aaron Mock ran a plaster 
mill down Piney Creek. We hauled 
limestone rock to the mill and he 
ground it up, After the corn was 
planted, I used to have to take a 
sack of plaster over my shoulder and 
scatter a hand full at each hill, 

Man Disappeared 

“One of the most _ sensational 
events that happened during my early 
years was the disappearance of Dan- 
iel Metzger, of Fredericksburg, The 
word went round that he was lost in 
the barrens, Became bewildered most 
likely, That happened sometimes in 
the old days, When nothing was 
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heard of him for some time, a 
searching party was organized. I was 
among them. I don’t know how many 
men there were but there was a 
large crowd, 

“We spread out in a straight line 
with the men fifty feet apart and 
walked from one end to the other and 
then back again but could find no 
trace. Years afterwards his skeleton 
was found wedged between two trees. 

“Our farm adjoined the red ore 
panks, It was near Spook Hollow, too. 
Quite a number of the men declared 
they were escorted through the hol- 
low at night by a man without a head, 
I went through there at all hours but 
I never saw anything that looked like 
a headless man. I guess the spooks 
folks used to see were mostly imag- 
ination.” 

No “spreading chestnut tree” but 
a towering maple stretches protect- 
ing limbs over Blacksmith Billy 
Baker’s house. 

“T planted that tree fifty-three 
years ago,” he said. “It was a nur- 
sery tree, If you could see across the 
stump, you could count fifty-three 
rings, signifying its age. 

Another peculiar thing about it, if 
you had time to count the strips of 
bark that run straight up and down 
the trunk, you’d find there are exact- 
ly fifty-three. I’ve kept track of that 
for several years, The bark also 
seems to show the age of a tree,” 


Oldest Man In Waterside 

Mr. Baker came to Waterside to 
work in Ed, Blackburn’s blacksmith 
shop, March 4, 1882, He has lived 
there ever since, Now he enjoys the 
distinction of being the oldest man 
in town. 
Although he quit shoeing horses 
twenty-one years ago, he is by no 
means retired. Acknowledging the 
conquering advance of the motor ve- 


hicle over the horse drawn convey- . 


ance, he sold his shop to his son 
John who converted it into a garage. 
Thereafter he devoted his time to his 


woodworking and wagon repair 
trade, 

Reference to his record discloses 
the interesting data that during his 
activity as a blacksmith, he drove 
three tons of nails shoeing hors-s. 
That is a powerful lot of nails, 

Much Iron Used 


Also at the rate of 5,559 shoes in 


‘a year, a computation duly recorded 


in his account book, the quantity of 
iron hammered on to the hoof would 
make a big heap of scrap over a 
period of thirty-seven years, were it 
all piled in one place. 

Mr. Baker kept two hands, one to 
assist at blacksmithing and the other 
at wagon making. Several of Mr. 
Baker’s wagons still are in use in the 
local and New Enterprise districts, 
Since abandoning the forge, he has 
not attempted to make wagons b:2- 
cause the price necessarily would be 
too high to compete with the factory 
made article, but his hand has not 
lost its cunning. 

To this day he can make any re- 
quired part. On the day the reporter 
made a tour of the shop a tongue 
and a hame piece he had turned out 
on his lathe had just received a fresh 
coat of red paint as the finishing 
touch, 

He draws the line at only one 
item of repair, He no longer’ will 
consent to broad tread a tire. That is 
about the only concession he will 
make to old age, 


Cutter Manufactured 

To hear him talk, wagons are very 
ordinary things to make, You should 
have seen the cutter he made, Now, 
there was something really artistic. 
A cutter is a sleigh, something the 
young gencration must go to a mus- 
eum to see unless they happen to 
pass the shed opposite the Keith 
garage just south of the underpass 
as you enter Roaring Spring over 
the former Woodbury Pike, 

An old sleigh, obscure relic of 
other days, is consigned to oblivion 
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Say an caries ee 


except for a casual glance by old 
timers passing by in heated cars, 
who give a reminiscent shiver at 
thought of the refrigerated travel it 
afforded, 

Mr, Baker made a_ sleigh with 
swan body, It’s proportion and sym- 
metry were so graceful that he 
thought a fine painting job would 
cap the climax. Andy Bolger painted 
it, decorating it with a flag, other 
patriotic emblems and scenery. 
Made Engineer’s Machine Hammer 

Just to prove to himself that he 
could do it, Mr, Baker made an en- 
gineer’s machine hammer from a 
piece of cast off steel a friend 
brought him from the Altoona shops. 
It is shaped and balanced so accur- 
ately that it is hard to believe it 
was made by hand, The polish on it 
is almost of silvery lustre. 

Active and healthy, Mr. Baker has 
found one of the handicaps of a long 
life is the passing away of old 
friends, As the oldest resident. of 
Waterside, he mourns all the former 
cronies with whom he associated and 
had fun from the time of his resi- 
dence in the town. 


It was a busier place in those 
early years. The mill, run by J, E. 
Noble, had three wagons out over 
the country to trade blankets and the 
handsome blue dress goods for which 
it was noted, for raw wool, Buyers 
from Philadelphia bought large quan- 
tities of the bartered wool, thus pro- 
viding cash. Very little money passed 
hands between the miller and _ the 
farmers. 

Farm Methods Revolutionized 

Changes in the village, however, 
give no approximation of the revo- 
lution in farm methods. In Mr, Bak- 
er’s boyhood farmers in the vicinity 
of Millerstown cut their grain with 
the cradle, It was understood that 


his father would hire Davy Glass, He 
had the reputation of being the best 
cradler in these parts, 

Any number of men in every com- 


munity made their living by doing 
day’s work, Grain, so far as Mr. 
Baker recollects, did not spoil for 
want of hands to harvest it. 

Looking back from the angle of 
machine production on the farm, Mr. 
Baker wonders how Davy Glass and 
the other champion cradlers could 
cut four or five acres of grain in a 
day, It surely demonstrated the high 
efficiency of the human machine 
under stress of training and circum- 
stance, 

Working Days Were Long 

You must bear in mind that the 
harvester’s day began soon after 
sunrise and ended only at dusk. How 
a man could hold out that long be- 
speaks a muscular toughness that 
has gone out of style, The old timers 
didn’t get that way by looking for 
soft snaps. 

Things moved along geared to 
hand labor until the year Adam Ken- 
Singer got The Valley Chief, a reaper 
which cut the grain and threw it 
back on a platform, requiring a rake- 
off man to sit on the platform and 
rake it off in bunches to form 
sheaves, 

The rake-off man had a hard job 
on account of the necessity he was 
under to swing his body in a half 
circle each time he gathered up the 
bundle from the front of the plat- 
form and rotated to push it off the 
rear. 

Instead of the teeth of the rake be- 
ing at right angles to the handle as 
they are in a garden rake, they ran 
straight out, parallel with the handle, 
Reverend Isaac Kensinger’s father 
was considered the best rake-off man 
in the Millerstown section. 


Reaper Came Into Use 

Other farmers soon fell in line af- 
ter they had the conviction of their 
own eyes that Adam _ Kensinger’s 
reaper beat cradling by hand, In a 
few years the reel reaper which 
eliminated the rake-off man, the reel 
Sweeping the cut grain behind the 
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machine, appeared. 

Then Levi Burget bought a bind- 
er. Yes sir, the reaper reached the 
degree of improvement that blood- 
less wood and iron took the place of 
human fingers by actually binding 
the sheaves, 

Ah, but there was a catch! The 
machine bound the sheaves with wire. 
Would not pieces of wire remain in 
the straw as a menace to cattle and 
horses? 

Twine Binder Invented 

That was true, but only a _ short 
time elapsed until the twine binder 
was invented, Thus the brain of man 
gradually evolved the binder, which 
displaced the cradler as well as the 
man, yes, women too, who bound the 
sheaves, _ 

One wonders whether the day 
laborers, dépendent on jobs such as 
these, looked on the new fangled 
machines with dubious eye as usurp- 
ers, designed to take the bread out of 
the mouths of themselves and their 
families, 


The readiness of our grandfathers 
to accept mechanical innovations en- 
couraged the experiments which 
eventually led to the introduction of 
the automobile. Blacksmith by oc- 
cupation, yet Mr, Baker was quick 
to interpret the handwriting on the 
wall, which foretold the end of horse 
and buggy transportation. 

He was the third person in Water- 
side to buy an automobile, Charlie 
Longenecker was the first; Abe 
Woodcock, second, with Mr, Baker 
following closely as the third to 
‘adopt the new fast mode of highway 
‘travel, — 7 

“The Bakers,” said Billy Baker in 
explaining the’ origin of his. family 
lineage in America,. “all came from 
Manheim, There were two distinct 
lines of the Baker surname, accord- 
ing to our records and tradition, in 
nowise related by blood. 

“My great § grandfather, Jacob 
Baker, married Elizabeth Baker, As 


I said before they were no kin but 
I am unable to go back on our tree 
beyond my great-grandfather. While 
I do not know absolutely, yet my 
belief is that they were of Swiss des- 
cent, 


“The Bakers from the feminine 
line, that is Great-grandmother Mar- 
garet Baker’s clan, on their advent in 
the Cove, settled along the foot of 
Dunnings mountain. Mrs. Leah Bur- 
ger, Mrs, Crist King and the first 
Mrs, Jack Ripley were representa- 
tives of this breed of Bakers, 


Grandfathér Made Hats 


“Great-grandfather’s clan picked 
the lowlands, settling in the middle 
section from Loysburg Gap _ south- 
ward, My Grandfather John Baker’ 
was a hat maker in Woodbury, 

“He made those fancy high white 
beaver or fur hats the old time big 
bugs used to wear. I heard of one 
or two still being in existence some 
years ago but somehow or Other neg- 
lected to go to see them. I’m sorry 
I passed up the opportunity. It would 
be a great satisfaction to me now. 

“Grandfather fell in the dam while 
he was washing some hats, He took 
cold and died of tuberculosis at the 
age of 36, leaving his widow and 
four boys and a girl to survive him, 
Henry, David, Samuel and Andrew 
(Andros), my father, were the sons, 
and Susan Paxon, the daughter. 


Hat Shop in Woodbury 
“Grandfather’s hat shop at one 
time was in the little building next 
door to the Brennaman house. Later 
he moved across the street from the 
Byers funeral home, 


“Father married Mary Ann 
Smouse, Their children are William 
E., myself, John I,, deceased, Melda 
(Mrs. Simon Kauffman) deceased, 
George, deceased, Ellen, of Roaring 
Spring, Harry N., of Roaring Spring, 
Frank, deceased, and Nancy Ann 
(Mrs. Al. Stoner, deceased), They are 
all dead but Ellen, Harry and myself, 
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United In Marriage 

“I was married the first time to 
Nettie Bowser, who died following 
a lingering illness, The second time 
I married Miss Annie M, Butts, I 
have three children by my first mar- 
riage, Elizabeth (Mrs. Ira Detwiler), 
of New Enterprise, Mary, wife of 
Harry Ritchey, Prothonotary of Bed- 
ford county, and John B., who runs 
the garage next door to my wood 
shop. 

“The Smiths and our family were 
such close friends, I always made it 
a point to go to their family reunion, 
They seemed to be stumped on their 
family history so I volunteered to 
look it up for them, I browsed 
around among the old cemeteries and 
looked up records in Bibles. 

“The first Smith I could trace, 
came from Lebanon county. He is 
buried on the Cal, Skyles farm, near 
Henrietta, A wild cherry tree six feet 
across the stump has grown on his 
grave, As nearly as I can make out 
‘the Skyles farm has passed down 
through six generations, Mrs, Skyles 
being a direct desc2ndant of the ori- 
ginal owner, 


Smith Holdings Were Large 

“The Smith land holdings included 
maybe a half dozen, maybe more, of 
the farms in that vicinity. ‘’ My 
father’s was one of them. Something 
happened during the second genera- 
tion to cause a division of the estate. 
Honey Smith divided with his bro- 
ther, I have forgotten the latter’s 
name, but he was Dave Smith’s 
grandfather—-Dave Smith at Curry- 
ville. He’s dead now, 

“Honey Smith and his connections 
remained on the old homestead, His 
brother moved to the vicinity of 
Woodbury, A funny thing about it is 
that Honey’s descendants. stayed 
close around Millerstown while the 
Woodbury Smiths clung to that sec- 
tion. 

“John Z, and George Z. Smith and 
Mrs. Levi Dougherty were of the 





third gencration, John B, and Jacob 
were of the fourth. John, George and 
Jacob were given names in all the 
generations. They had to use their 
middle initials to distinguish one 
from the other, 

“John Z, and George B. Smith 
were school teachers, My father 
taught school, too, for a few years. 
Some of the old time teachers had 
little scholastic preparation. They 
went right out of the common school 
class room into the teaching pro- 
fession, Some of their classmates 
in after years thought they knew as 
much as the teachers did. 

Teachers Criticized 

“This was especially true of the 
farmers who had made better 
grades in arithmetic than the teach- 
ers had back in their school. days. 
Therefore some of the patrons did 
not have a very high estimate of 
the t_achers’ ability and watched for 
a chance to criticize. 

“We used to laugh at a story that 
went the rounds about George Hol- 
singer, George was on his way to 
open school on the first day. Pass- 
ing a former schoolmate, the latter 
asked, ‘Well, George, what will you 
do with the scholars?” 

“Tl hitch them up,’ answered 
Gcorge. The farmer had nothing 
more to say.” 

Members German Reformed Church 


Mr, and Mrs. Andrew Baker's 
rules for raising children were 
founded on the Biblical injunction 


to have first things come first, They 
laid a foundation for the Christian 
way of life from which they would 
not depart throughout their years. 
They were members of the German 
Reformed church. 


Mr. Baker has taught the same 
class in St, John’s Reformed Church 
at Loysburg for forty years, The stu- 
dents chose the name, Baker Bible 
class. Two of them, Mrs, Isenberg 
and her sister, Miss Mollie Snyder, 
have been regular attendants 
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throughout the entire period, 

Although both ladies are hard of 
hearing, likely being able to under- 
stand little of the discussion, yet the 
satisfaction of being in their places 
and yielding themselves to the peace 
of the sanctuary, is the chief joy of 
their lives, 


Member of Democratic Party 


Stating it as a matter of course, 
Mr. Baker says he is a Democrat, 
All the Bakers are Democrats. He 
never sought a political office, How- 
ever, he was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the local electric light line, 


later serving as vice president. He 
also has been overseer and treasurer 
of the Loysburg Water Company. 


While very tolerant of modern 
social ehanges, Mr. Baker has the 
feeling that young people do not 
know the value of money. In his 
youth when the boys had to earn 
their spending money by hard work, 
a nickel or a dime was real money, 
Half the fun of spending it consisted 
in laying it out, penny by penny, to 
make it go the farthest that deep 
cogitation could devise, 





SNOWBERGER FAMILY HAS MANY RELICS 


When approaching Bakers Summit 
through the beautiful countryside, so 
well ordered that a blade of grass 
out of place would be noticed, the re- 
porter the other évening inquired of 
a young housewife: 

“Where does John Snowberger 
live?” 

“Johnnie Pap, that’s what we all 
call him here, Why, he lives in the 
fourth house beyond the _ school 
building, on the other side of the 
road,” was the answer, 


“Following the explicit directions, 
we soon came to the house. Mr. 
Snowberger was gathering his onions 
off the weedless bed in the garden. 
Stacking them up in precise rows 
on the smoke house floor, each 
onion right side up, the reporter 
thought to herself: 


“Now, I simply would have dump- 
ed them in and spread them out 
every Which way.” 

Pays Attention To Detail 

That meticulous attention to de- 
tail is a clue to John Snowberger’s 
way of working, Everything he does 
must be done right, If he sets out a 
fence row, it will be straight as a 
die, If he plows a furrow it will be 


set at the proper depth and straight 
as the eye can cast it. 

Be it the construction of a house, 
barn or a piece of furniture, the com- 
pleted job will be first class. He is 
one of those men who have a knack 
at doing anything he cares to turn 
his hand to, 

His wife makes braided rugs, To 
prove that he can do fancy work 
also, he showed the reporter a beau- 
tiful red, white and blue cushion top 
he had knotted from yarn. 


Showed Family Relics 

Inside the house, he took pleasure 
in showing family felics, handed 
down from the Snowberger line as 
well as the Mock clan. John’s mother 
was Polly (Mary) Mock, sister to the 
late Aaron Mock, 

His father, David Snowberger, 
brother of the writer’s grandfather, 
Daniel D. Snowbergér, was 4 de- 
cendant of Johannes Snowberger, a 
Swiss religious refugee, who settled 
in Snow Hill, or “Little Switzerland,” 
in Franklin county, in 1750. 

Has Valuable Solid Walnut Chest 

John Snowberger has a solid wal- 
nut chest on his attic which, accord- 
ing to family tradition, was brought 
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from Switzerland by this self-same 
Johannes, founder of the American 
Snowbergers, 

Although it is quite large, each 
panel, sides, ends, bottom and _ lid, 
is made from a single board. Great 
hand wrought hinges are fastened on 
the inside, The lid automatically 
locks itself when it is shut, the mas- 
Sive hand wrought key being used 
solely to open it, 

Drama and poetry of the olden 
times centered about the tragedy of 
‘playful children hiding in such self- 
locking chests and suffocating to 
death, The story of the lost bride 
who hid herself as a prank at her 
wedding feast and whose disappear- 
ance remained a mystery for a 
couple of generations, until her skele- 
ton was found in a chest, is a well 
known example. 


A self-locking drawer in a bureau, 
or chest of drawers, made by Henry 
Burget, well-known Morrisons Cove 
cabinet maker, is another interesting 
antique. 

Possesses Old Woolen Coverlid 

Among the contents of the chest 
is a woolen coverlid woven by Yuckel 
(Jacob) Snowberger, John’s grand- 
father and the writer’s great-grand- 
father. It is a beautiful example of a 
star and fir tree design, 

Another fine coverlid, never used, 
bears the name, Mary Mock, woven 
in the border and the trade mark of 
the weaver, “J, Keagy, Globe Fac- 
tory, Bedford county, Penna,, 1855. 

The prize of this collection of 
early Americana, from the point of 
view of family history is Great 
Grandmether Sarah Snowberger’s 
quilt, She was Yuckel’s widow. 

The quilt has a name and in some 
case, the date, 1858, on each patch. 
You see it was a friendship quilt, 
each patch being made and donated 
by a friend, The quilt in itself is 
very pretty. 

To the wondering eyes of the re- 
porter, who like “Grandmammy Tip- 


pytoe had a needle but couldn’t sew,” 
the fine needle work lost in impor- 
tance to the imagination let loose 
by sight of the names, neatly written 
in indelible ink eighty-two years ago. 

Vision of Quilting Party Conjured 

At once a vision of a quilting party 
is conjured, The Hickory Bottom 
girls of that day were having a good 
time, sewing, laughing, exchanging 
confidences and eating great-grand- 
mother’s good dinner. Here with the 
name, Catherine Bechtell, is the 
rhyme: 

“When this you see 
Remember me.” 

Who was Catherine Bechtell? Did 
She marry and are there a host of 
descendants in the Cove and else- 
where who remember her with fond 
affection? Or might it have been 
that the dreaded consumption carried 
her off in young womanhood? 

John and his wife shook their 
heads, They did not know, These 
were alien eyes who read that hope- 
ful little couplet so many years af- 
ter it was written, 


Names On Friendship Quilt 

Following is the list of names: 
Miss Elizabeth Bottonfield, Miss 
Mary Diehl, Miss Nancy Ann Diehl, 
Mrs. A. B, Burget, Miss Nancy Bot- 
tenfield, Mrs, Susan Snowberger, 
1858, Catherine Bechtell, Mrs. A. L. 
Drullinger. 

In memory of Lydia Imler, May 28, 
1858, Mrs, D. D, Eshleman, Feb, 20, 
1858, Mrs, Barbary Diehl, March 6, 
1858, Mrs, Susan Eshleman, March 
22, 1858, Mrs. J. E. Frederick, Miss- 
es D. D, Snowberger, Mrs, J, B, 
Snoberger. 

A plain homespun blanket, handed 
down from the Mock side, is so old, 
its history is lost, Mrs. Snowberger, 
who is the daughter of Isaac Snyder 
and Mary Lamborn Snyder, has an 
antique, which, while not very old, 
yet harks back to a by-gone era, It 
is a piece of homespun linen towel- 


ing, 
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nena 


Father Raised Flax For Linen 

The flax was raised on her father’s 
farm, she and her mother gathcred, 
broke, scutched and hackled it, her 
mother spun it and Mrs. Susan. Stay- 
er Replogle, formerly of Roaring 
Spring, now of Pittsburgh, wove it 
on a handloom in the old stone house 
at Potter Creek in 1890. It has never 
been used, since Mrs, Snowberger is 
keeping it as a remembrance, 

Mr. Snowberger prizes the chain 
and compass used by his _ father, 
David Snowberger, who was a Sur- 
veyor, A chair gaily decorated with 
roses is another Mock antique, In 
use for perhaps a hundred years, it 
barely shows a scratch. 

He says the most intercsting of all 
the family relics passed out of his 
possession some years ago. It was 
Yuckel Snowberger’s gun, It had the 
old gentleman’s silver sleeve button 
embedded in the stock. 


Born at Piney Creek 

Mr. Snowberger was born May 18, 
1868 in the stone house along the 
Piney Creek road two miles north 
of Martinsburg. During his _ third 
year, the family lived north of Hen- 
rietta, 

He says he used to carry half 
moon apple pies baked on a cabbage 
leaf in his mother’s out-door brick 
oven to the writer’s father, John 
Snowberger, during the latter’s fatal 
illness, 


His mother and brother Andy used 
to live in the Mrs. Minnie Kensing- 
er residence immediately west of 
Martinsburg. Both his_ brothers, 
Andy and David, are now living in 
Florida. 

He has a fund of thninng hunting 
stories which will appear in a later 
installment, 

Following service in the Civil War, 
life on the farm was so_ different 
from soldiering, that Daniel D. Snow- 
berger found it difficult to 
adjust himself to the monotony of 
nlowing, sowing and raising hogs. 


Hunting appealed far more power- 
fully, Although he cut no notches 
in his gun stock, he nevertheless had 
a record of shooting sixty-five deer. 
Scouring Tussey mountain and likely 
lowland woods, he hunted game that 
provided the thrill of the chase as 
well as meat for the cook pot, 

Father Was Daring Hunter 

However, his skill at hunting was 
no patching to the adventures of his 
father before him, old Yuckel, whose 
daring was of a piece with the ex- 
ploits of characters of fiction. We’ll 
let John Snowberger, of Bakers Sum- 
mit tell them, Doubtless he listened 
to them with wide-eyed wonder in his 
boyhood, 

“Once while Grandfather and an 
old crony, Dawdy Detwiler, were 
hunting above Henrietta, they stalk- 
ed a mother bear and two cubs, The 
cubs were in a tree while the old 
bear stood guard at the foot of the 
tree Grandfather shot the cubs then 
took aim at the old one _ but 
only wounded her. 

“As they had muzzle loaders, it 
took a little time to load, They had 
made out in advance to hold an 
ounce ball in reserve in case the big 
bear would charge, 

“Being now out of ammunition 
Grandfather told Dawdy to fire the 
big ball. He refused. Thereupon 
Grandfather whittled it down to fit 
his muzzle and shot the bear, this 
time finishing her off, 


Bagged Big Game 

“At another time when they were 
coon hunting, the dogs signalled they 
had their game holed up in a den of 
rocks, Dawdy Detwiler crawled in to 
get the coon, He scrambled out in a 
great hurry, 

“What's 
Grandfather, 


“The lights are too far apart,” said 
Dawdy. So they knew they had some- 
thing larger than a coon. 

“They decided to wall the hole shut 
and come back with some of _ the 


the matter ?”’ asked 
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neighbors the next Sunday to see 
what they had captured. They made 
a catch of three bear, 

“Those old timers were very super- 
‘stitiouS. There was an odd character 
in the vicinity of Millerstown called 
Feldy Cow. Maybe it is spelled 
Kough, It was said he could turn 
himself into a deer and vice versa 
into a man again, 

Could Change Into Deer 

“Grandfather claimed he had proof 
of this magic, While hunting, he shot 
at a deer at Such close range he 
could see the green of its eyes, Go- 
ing to the spot to retrieve the car- 
cass there was nothing to be seen ex- 
cept Feldy disappearing from view. 

“Uncle Dan used to tell about a 
funny experience he and Washington 
Witters had, They fixed a platform 
in a tree at a height of about thirty 
feet from the ground, over-looking a 
deer lick. 

“Soon they heard a deer approach. 
It snorted suspiciously, Then as 
Uncle was about to shoot, the plat- 
form broke and the men toppled to 
the ground, The muzzle of one of the 
guns stuck in the ground. After the 
men got themselves right side up, 
with no great harm done, Uncle said 
in Dutch, ‘I guess the critter got 
away,’ 

Went Bear Hunting 

“T’ll never forget the time John 
Kensinger, Henry Glass, my brother 
Andy and I went bear hunting, We 
were just boys. We went across the 
mountain by way of Snyder’s cabin 
trail finally hitting the old pike at 
Cove Tunnel. Soon we heard the 
hounds making the mountain ring 
‘with their barking. 

“We were sure they had a bear at 
bay, What should we use for 
‘weapons? All we had was a 32 rim 
fire revolver and an axe. Cutting two 
stout clubs, we considered ourselves 
equipped to do battle, 

“About that time Henry Glass 
said, ‘Pooh! I smell pole cat!’ Sure 


enough our bear turned out 
nothing but a skunk; 
Enjoyed ‘Fishing 

“I always enjoyed fishing, I used 
to catch them with my hands 
between Klepser’s and Hoover’s dams 
at noon when Adam Burget shut 
down his up-and-down saw mill, We 
young fellows used dip or stir nets or 
hook and line. 

“There were three dams between 
Henrietta and Rebecca Furnace be- 
fore the high waters of the Johns- 
town flood washed them out. It was 
no trick at all to get a net full of 
fish or & bunch of eels, 

“Right after the flood, Ed and 
Bill Riley and I fished Clover Creek, 
coming upstream from Rebecca Fur- 
nace. We hadn’t gone far until we 
discovered such deep holes washed 


to be 


_ out of the bed of the creek that we 


would have drowned if we hadn’t 
been good swimmers. 


“IT learned to swim in the Tumbling 
Hole in Smith’s meadow. We boys 
used to go in swimming on our way 
home from Sunday school, Then we 
carried our hats to let our hair dry 
before we got home. Otherwise our 
parents would have given us a good 
scutching, 

Went Gigging With Cousin 

“My cousin Wesley Snowberger 


and I met at the Cross Roads Church 


one time to go gigging south of Wood- 
bury, He had a pair of racket store 
shoes on, On the way back, the soles 
gave out and he had to walk bare- 
foot. Before we pot back as far as 
the church his feet bled so bad that 
he bandaged them with our handker- 
chiefs so that he could make it home. 

“My sister and I started to school 
when I was five years old. We went 
to the Kensinger school house, It 
stood alongside where Frank Metz- 
ker’s yard is now. His grandfather, 
Adam Kensinger, owned the farm 
then, 

“Dad used to take us to school in 
a one horse sled drawn by Old Mike, 
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our pet horse, On January 4, 1873, 
there was a deep snow, It was dark 
when he came after us, We were a 
long time getting home because he 
upset in the stone quarry, When we 
got home, we had a new brother. 
They called him Andrew, 
Cradled Wheat At Early Age 

“IT had to work hard when I was 
a boy. Father hurt his back while 
clearing a two acre field along the 
ridge. After that his back was crook- 
ed, That made it necessary for me to 
pitch in and do a man’s work. I crad- 
led four acres of wheat when I was 
thirteen. Dad and Andy bound it, 
Andy was only eight, 

“When I was seventeen, James and 
George Morgan and I cradled twelve 
or thirteen acres of oats in one day. 
In the evening we went swimming in 
the Henrietta ore hole. It was forty 
feet deep then.” 


These personal recollections and 
stories give an insight into the vast- 
ly different pattern of life that was 
followed by the people of the Cove be- 
fore the world started whirling on 
rubber tired wheels. 

Spook stories told by the _ elders 
took the place of Frankenstein mov- 
ies of today. They chilled juvenile 
spines just as much and introduced 





night mares equally as terrifying in 
uneasy youthful slumbers. 

John Snowberger says such things 
are bosh but his cousin, Dan Snow- 
berger, of Henrietta, wants to know, 
if that is so, how can he account for 
the silver dagger, 

Sees Dagger In Air 

Dan was a mere boy, On returning 
home one evening with his brother 
Jake from their work on a lime stack 
in the vicinity of the Phil Kensinger 
place, in Taylor township, Dan saw 
a Silver dagger sail through the air, 
He declares nothing ever was any 
clearer or plainer before his eyes. 

It was about two feet long, Glitter- 
ing in the late sunlight, it floated in 
a graceful arc high over head, Hilt 
and keen edged blade were natural 
as possible. The point was turned in 
the direction of the Snowberger 
home. It passed from view above the 
nearby woods, 

Jake could not see it at all, What 
did it mean? Their brother Wesley 
died soon afterwards, Did it portend 
his death? 

Well, there are strange and inex- 
plicable things in the world, Hitler 
consults astrologers and Sir Oliver 
Lodge confided in spiritualistic med- 
iums, 
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REMINISCES ABOUT EARLY DAYS IN COVE 


Almost invariably when Reuben 
Smouse meets Marshall Wineland, 
his greeting is: | 

“Say, Marsh, do you remember 
the big fire?’’ 

In the life of everyone, who has 
attained to adult years and beyond, 
there are a few outstanding incidents 
whose recollection is an 
joke. Rube simply could not count the 
laughs he has had in reminiscenses 
about the big fire, ; 

Resided Near Curryville 

Late in the 1870’s Rube worked for 
his Uncle John Wineland, who lived 
onthe present Samuel Hetterly farm 
Situate on the state highway a mile 
and one half distant south of Curry- 
ville. 

A, J. Anderson, the well-known 
Martinsburg merchant, whose store 
stood on the site of the present A&P 
store, owned the farm, as 
well as the farm across the road, 
now the property of the James Mock 
estate. 


Mr, Anderson built the big, square 
brick house in the hollow, which is 
so strikingly different from the pre- 
vailing type of farm house in that 
section, in 1877, 

Only the low lying fields abutting 
on the road were cleared. The re- 
mainder of the land, including the 
adjoining farms which covered the 
western slope of the hill running par- 
allel to the road was wooded, It was 
known as the grubby or the barrens, 


Uncle Cleared Land 
During Mr. Wineland’s occupancy 
of the farm, he spent the major part 
of the time clearing the land and 
hauling off the stones. Rube says it 
was the ‘“gosh-awfullest” stoniest 

piece of land he ever saw. 
He and Andy and Marshall Wine- 
land picked stones day in and day 
out, Mr. Wineland graded a fifteen 


unfailing ~ 


‘fortable 


foot fill in the hollow in the lane 
leading to the buildings and hauled 
enough stones to the public road to 
raise the dip below the lane to a 
height of eight feet, 

Rube, then a lad of twelve or thir- 
teen, received a wage of three dol- 
lars a month and tobacco. O, yes, he 
chewed tobacco. They started early 
in those days, 

Remembers Hermit 

Before we came to the fire, we. shall 
have to sketch in the setting, What 
with the few stony clearings, the 
Section. was pretty wild and woolly. 
To give it true, pioneer flavor, there 
was a genuine hermit, His name was 
Joe Burket. 

The hermit lived in a log shack 
close to the Anderson barn. He had 
the only straw stable Rube has even 
seen, It probably was the only one 
of its kind in the Cove. It was built 
of bundles of straw supported by 
poles and posts making a fairly com- 
shelter for the hermit’s 
horse and cow. 

Mr. Burket’s appearance was de- 
cidedly eccentric, thought Reuben and 
his young cousins. He had long white 
hair, bound with a red ribbon about 
his head, He insisted on giving Reu- 
ben the nickname, Morrell, 

One Spring day Mr. Wineland sent 
the boys to burn brush piles, ranged 
along Joe Burket’s rye stubble field. 
Laying their coats on a stump in imi- 
tation of their elders, the boys started 
the fires with real earnestness, 

Big Fire Is Started 

The flames soon spread to the 
weeds in the rye stubbles, burning 
over the whole field and igniting the 
woodland. Before the boys could col- 
lect their wits the whole grubby was 
en fire, It looked as if the entire Cove 
was going up in smoke, 

Simon Snyder, John Zook, Coon. 
Cilling, Joe Clapper, Dan Leidy, 





Isaac Latshaw, Henry Shoeman, Jos- 
eph Haffly and their sons rushed to 
the scene, but the conflagration was 
beyond their puny power to control. 


It eventually burned itself out. But 
not until it had consumed Joe Haf- 
flys ranks of chestnut rails and 
posts, which had been cut so labor- 
iously from the timber on his side of 
the grubby, Joe Burket seemed to de- 
light in the spectacle because he yell- 
ed, “Hurrah, Morrell!” 


Coats Were Burned 
After it was all over, the boys went 
on a still hunt for their coats, All 
they found was the charred stump 
and a few buttons. 


At any rate, the fire opened the 
way for clearing the land on a large 
scale, Rube says George Long grub- 
bed for two years following. Hauled 
with a six-horse team, the first one 
Rube had seen up to that time. 


Although Uncle John Wineland liv- 
ed in Bedford county, his sons and 
Reuben Smouse went to school at 
Curryville, There were Ninety-six 
pupils the first year Reuben enrolled, 


Old Schoolhouse Was Small 

Looking at the old schoolhouse, 
now Dewey Kauffman’s wagon shed, 
one wonders how it was possible to 
pack that many boys and girls, of 
assorted sizes and ages from twenty- 
one years down to five into that con- 
stricted space, ‘ 


The Isaac Burget, Isaac Latshaw, 
Daniel Snowberger, Christian Brown 
and David Shriver homesteads were 
the only settlements in the vicinity. 

The majority of the pupils, includ- 
ing the Dan Leidy, Henry Shoeman, 
Coon Dilling, John Zook and Simon 
Snyder families, came from consider- 
able distances. 

Recalling his school days, Mr. 
Smouse wonders at some of the cruli- 
ties practiced by the boys, which 
custom had made permissible but 
which would be nowise tolerated in 
' these days. 
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Boys Chewed Tobacco 

For instance, all the boys out of 
knee britches, chewed tobacco. Of 
course, the teacher did not allow 
them to spit on the floor, They cir- 
cumvented this degree by spitting in 
cigar boxes partially filled with 
ashes, Except Reuben. 

He had been assigned to sit be- 
tween Ellie Burget (Mrs, Wm, Curry) 
and Katie Shoeman (Mrs. Levi 
Diehl). 

“They were nice girls,” says Rube, 
laying this nosegay on the shrine of 
memory. 

A fellow, who sat between two 
pretty girls, did not dare spit in 4 
cigar box. That wouldn’t be polite. 

As unobstrusively as possible he 
spit in the crockery ink well, cork- 
ing it shut and putting it in his 
pocket for the purpose of emptying it 
during intermission, All the boys 
tensed their muscles to be the first 
one out at the tap of the bell at re- 
cess, 

“First out’s the batter,” 
Reuben one day. 

He was out first, all right, but col- 
liding with the door jamb in his 
haste, he broke the ink well, Now, 
what would the girl s think? He was 
the worst embarrassed in his life, 

Born In Blacksmith Shop 

On the whole, things were tame 
at the Curryville school, in compari- 
son with School No, 1, at South Mar- 
tinsburg. That was Reuben’s home 
school. He’ll tell you he was born in 
Christ Hoover’s blacksmith shop, 
October 14, 1863. 

After your first blink of surprise, 
he’ll qualify the statement by ex~ 
plaining that his parents, Levi 
Smouse and Anna Wineland Smouse, 
his wife, lived in an apartment on 
the second floor of the wood working 
shop, attached to the blacksmith 
shop. 

He was the first born. The others, 
who lived to maturity were: Lizzie 
(Mrs, Harry Rascher), deccased; 


yelled 








’ 
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Sophia (Mrs. Harry Martin), deceas- 
ed; Jerome W. Smouse, who resides 
near Hyndman; Katie (Mrs, Irvin 
Dilling),, + of Fredericksburg, and 
Annie, widow of George Burket, of 
Altoona, 
Seating Capacity Limited 
The Detwiler, Lehman, Marsden, 
Bowers, Stoner, Kemmerer and Ake 
boys, grown-ups, sat on the back 
S.ats. There having been eighty 
pupils all told, the beginners were 
wedged in the front seats so tightly 
that their teacher, Miss Derno, made 
no attempt to call them to class. 


They sat there from one intermis- 
sion to the next with nothing to do 
except what work the teacher could 
find time to give them at their desks. 


After Reuben had graduated to a 
back seat, the big boys locked the 
door at noon while their teacher, Joe 
Whittaker, had gone to his boarding 
house for lunch, Then one of them 
unjointed the stove pipe on the loft 
and laid a board across it, As a re- 
sult, the school room was saturated 
with soot and smoke, 

Tanneries Were Attraction 

The Bloom and the Brown tanner- 
ies proved to be such a strong coun- 
ter attraction that Reuben and_his 
pals stayed there until the last tap 
of the bell when they ran like rabbits 
to avoid the teacher’s wrath and rod. 

It was at this school that the 
pupils used to thaw out their lunch 
around the stove at noon, During ex- 
tremely cold weather, the food froze 
in the rear of the room where the 
lunch buckets and baskets were 
ranged on shelves against the wall. 
One day Reuben’s father told his 
children: 

Teacher Died Suddenly 

“There will be no school today, 
The teacher is dead,’ Mr. Zimmer- 
man, who had eaten part of a frozen 


_ apple at intermission the day before 


had died of acute indigestion. 
Mr. Smouse borrowed a sled and 
took Reuben and a load of the other 


a 


“scholars” to look with wide-ey-d 
solemnity on the dead body of their 
teacher, who had been so full of life 
and vitality only a few hours before. 

After courses at Elliott Latshaw’s 
subscription summer school at Mil- 
lerstown, the Juniata Collegiate In- 
stitute, Martinsburg, and Professor 
Joe Whittaker’s summer school, Mr. 
Smouse qualified to teach. 


During the fifteen years he taught, 
he drew salaries ranging from a 
minimum of $24.75 to a maximum of 
$30.00 per month, When not boarding 
at home, he paid from $8.00 to $10.00 
board and lodging. 

Raised First Flag 

Considering it a first duty of an 
instructor in the public schools to 
teach patriotism, Mr, Smouse initia- 
ted the raising of the first ~ school 
flag pole in North Woodbury town- 
ship, It was during the term of 1894- 
95, at the Stoner’s or North Martins- 
burg school, that he started the pro- 
ject, 

John Lehman got the pole. The 
pupils meanwhile had canvassed the 
neighborhood for funds to buy the 
flag. The flag raising ceremony drew 
an immense crowd, J. Banks Kurtz, 
Blair county district attorney, was 
the chief speaker, his brilliant ora- 
tion drawing prolonged applause, 

That set the ball rolling. Every 
other teacher in the township follow- 
ed suite and soon Old Glory was fly- 
ing from a flag pole in every school 
yard. 


Taught In Juniata Twp. 

Before applying for a school in his 
home township, Rube worked out an 
apprenticeship to slough off his in- 
experience in Juniata township, 
where he taught Poplar Run school 
Noss 

He boarded with ‘Squire Henry 
Costlow. The ’Squire and his brother 
John and their respective families 
lived together, At meal time, when 
all were home, twenty-four persons 
sat at the table. Good food and good 
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companionship made Reuben’s stay 
under the Costlow roof one of the 
happiest periods of his life. 

Yet he went there with secret mis- 
givings, It was a Catholic commun- 
ity, therefore alien to his previous ex- 
perience. Grandfather David Wine- 
jand advised him, “Don’t talk religion 
or politics, and you'll get along all 
right.” 

David Wineland, grand old man 
that he was, lived to be ninety-six 
Throughout his long life time he 
never wittingly said anything to hurt 
anyone’s feelings, Possibly he kept in 
mind an incident of his early years. 

He and his brother Joe on several 
occasions walked to Ohio to visit rela- 
tives. On one of these walking trips, 
they met a negro, A colored man was 
something of a novelty to them, 


Discusses Negro In Dutch 

Said Joe, speaking in Dutch so that 
the black man would not understand 
his remark: 

“He's got powerfully big feet.” 

“Yah,” replied the negro, ‘Sie sind 
artlich grosse,”’ ; 

That knocked the wind out of th 
two cove-ites, 

Reuben had only one embarrassing 
moment to jeopardize his agreeable 
relations with his friends, the Cost- 
lows. 


Asks Embarrassing Question 

Asking the blessing before the 
meal, following his having imbibed 
a little too freely of the cup that 
cheers, then inebriates, the ’Squire 
looked up at Rube, putting the ques- 
tion somewhat stutteringly: 

“I say, I say, do you think the 
Lord will listen to an _ intoxicated 
man?” 

Caught by surprise, Reuben hesi- 
tated a moment, then retrieved him- 
self nobly by answering: 

“T guess it’s all right, if he’s 
earnest.” 

“Squire Costlow threshed his grain 
with a horse tread machine. After his 
boys had baled the straw as best they 


in 
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could by hand, he sold it at Hoover’s, 
at Newry. One time, as a joke, he 
persuaded Reuben to conceal himself 
on top of the load, thus having his 
avoirdupois weighed in with the 
straw. Reuben’s sale price wasn't 
very high since he weighed only one 
hundred and fifty pounds, 

Yooley, Yooley, he-gay! 

On Sunday we cook sauer kraut; 

He who would a better living have, 

Must yooley, yooley, he-gay! 

Frequently on lonely evenings, af- 
ter the last visitor has gone, leaving 
Reuben Smouse musing in his little 
house alone with his dog, the above 
jingle runs through his head. 


A 


f Chopped Sausage Meat 


It calls to mind a picture of Aley 
and Danny Kemerer, “Kemry” the 
old-timers pronouced it, marching 
around a hugh butcher’s block, with 
a cleaver in each hand, chopping 
sausage meat to the rhythm of the 
jingle, which they sang lustily in 
Dutch, or Pennsylvania German, as 
it is called now-a-days. 

Grandfather James Kemerer had 4 
sausage grinder, as well as all other 
necessary butchering equipment, ap- 
proved as modern in those days, but 
he said machine made sausage lack~ 
ed the flavor of the hand chopped 
variety, made in the style of his 
father before him, ‘who probably 
learned the process in his native Ger- 
many, 

Remembers Grandmother Kemerer 

Reuben spent a great deal of time 
in the hospitable Kemerer home dur- 
ing his boyhood, He was much at~- 
tached to Grandmother Elizabeth 
Horn Kemerer, who lived to the age 
of 101 years. 

Fascinated, he listened to stories of 
Indian raids when she was 4 girl in 
Franklin county. It was her delight, 
too, to tell spook stories, of whose 
authenticity she was firmly convin- 
ced, 


In graphic Dutch, she made the 
stories so realistic that his blood ran 











cold with fear, Maybe children of to- 
day are too much coddled in many 
respects, but Mr. Smouse thinks it 
is a blessing that their elders no long- 
er tell them ghost stories, They do 
not suffer such mortal fear of the 
dark that they hide their heads under 
the bed covers as Reuben did. 

Was Afraid of Spooks 

Assigned the chore of re-planting 
corn one spring day in a field of the 
Kemerer farm adjoining Christ Oes- 
terle’s vineyard which lay immedé- 
jiately northeast of the present Mar- 
tinsburg borough line, little Reuben 
suffered torture because he was 
afraid to go to the end of the field 
along the woods, He was all by him- 
self.and it looked spooky at the far 
end of the field. i: 

The Oesterle girls were picking 
grapes that day. He replaced the 
missing grain d:ligently in that part 
of the field from which he _ could 
keep the young ladies in view, but 
could not muster the courage to go 
out of sight of them, 

Buried Surplus Corn 

After worrying about what to de 
‘with the surplus corn, he finally de- 
cided to bury it, When the men un- 
covered this cache at corn plowing 
time, they made fun of the boy, but 
that was much easier to bear than to 
run the gauntlet of spooks and Ind- 
jans that might be lurking behind 
the trees and bushes. 

During the three years he stayed 
at Unele John Wineland’s in the 
hollow, he went home over the week- 
end, returning early on Munday 
morning, He never gave a second 
thought to the fact that he had to 
‘walk both ways except that he had to 
pass the old abandoned house which 
stood opposite the end of Larry Mat- 
thews’ lane north of Curryville, now 
leading to the John Gahagan farm, 
‘The house was reputed to be haunted, 

Noise Near “Haunted” House 

Early one Monday morning, while 

the. rising sun cast long shadows 


tains hung to partition 
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over the road, he heard strange 
noises issuing from the stone quarry 
in Jacob Law’s field (now John 
Keith’s) across from the haunted 
house, 

Not knowing it was John and 
Henry Snowberger, digging limestone 
to burn, Reuben ran like the wind, 
too scared to look back until he had 
reached the railroad crossing at 
Curry. He’d like to know what hia 
Speed was, As he remembers it, he 
hit the ground only now and then, 

Simon Snyder, one of Uncle John’s 
neighbors, had a native wit and a 
knack at coining phrases that made 
his sayings a by-word in the com- 
munity, Everybody laughed at. what 
he called Coon Dilling’s “centennial” 
wheat, 

Mr, Dilling went to the centennial 
exposition at Philadelphia’ in 1876, 
finding it so enthralling that he did 
not come back in time to sow his 
wheat. Hence Mr. Snyder’s joking 
reference to the crop that Tanled to 
materialize, 


Was Attached To Cove - 

Simon Snyder was more than or- 
dinarily attached to the Cove. He 
thought it the best place on earth, 
Therefore he was not in sympathy 
with the desire of his sons, Will and 
David, to go west. Why go west when 
you could live in the Cove, 

Eventually the boys wrung success 
from their venture in the west while 
it still was wild and woolly, but not 
until they had mastered hardships 
that tried them to the limit of human 
endurance, 

Following a visit to Will’s claim 
in Nebraska, Mr. Snyder used to tell 
a story that made a stark impression 
on Reuben’s mind about the dark side 
of life in the west. Will and his wife 
offered his parents the best hospital- 
ity of their home, ‘whith was nothing 
but .€& one room sod house, with cur- 
the room 
into compartments. . 

First Night In. Western States 
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During the first night of Mr, and 
Mrs. Simon Snyder’s sojourn, a viol- 
lent rain storm burst over the prair- 
ie. Hearing low-toned grumbling on 
the other side of the curtains as the 
hours sped away, the father peeped 
between the curtains to see how 
come, He saw Will and his wife sit- 
ting up in bed, huddled under an um- 
brella, trying to protect themselves 
from a leak in the roof, Will was 
talking about the weather, 


There are other former friends 
whose images flicker across. the 
screen of memory, inviting ‘smiles 


and laughter. For instance, there was 
Christley Rhodes, 


Christley, crippled from birth, got 
about by hopping along with the aid 
of a tall stick in the fashion of a 
pole vaulter. Christley’s original de- 
scriptions of the “sarkus” were side- 
splitting. 

Were Excellent Marksmen 

Marksmen of other days, Mr. 
Smouse believes, would throw their 
present day counterparts in the 
shade. They certainly hit the bull’s 
eye at their target practice in Sny- 
der’s grove (Memorial Park), which 
then extended to the airport road, 
and could wing shoot with equally un- 
erring results, With a rifle, too. 


Old Casper Dilling used to say: 

“Any fool can shoot a rabbit with 
a shot gun but it takes a man _ to 
shoot him with a rifle,” 

Henry Seedenburg wouldn’t shoot 
a squirrel at all except through the 
head. 


Contracted Typhoid Fever 

_ About the time Reuben was old 
enough to take a shine to the girls, 
he got typhoid fever, After he was 
able to be about, he took a notion to 
go to Martinsburg to borrow a pair 
of shoulder braces, He wanted to 
correct a tendency in his youth 
towards being round shouldered. 

As is usual during recuperation 
from this dread disease, Reuben had 
an insatiable appetite. He found 


peg a ae 


walking from Christ Hoover’s black- 
smith shop to Martinsburg was hun- 
gry business. 

Investing a nickel in bologna, he 
went up street eating the piece which 
was pretty nearly a foot long, You 
got a lot of bologna for five cents 
then, besides Up Shank had been gen- 
erous in weighing it out, 


He continued on to Aunt Katie 
Showalter’s house. Aunt Katie set 2 
ham pot-pie dinner before him, He 
ate all he could hold, Shortly he be- 
came so ill, he fell into a coma, 
Christ Stoner took the lad home in 
a rockaway buggy. It was three years 
before Reuben was able to get about. 


IlIness Resulted In Paralysis 

After he rose from his bed, he sat 
for many months with his arms cros- 
sed on his breast, his clapsed hands 
bound to either arm, The relapse had 
affected the spine, causing partial 
paralysis, Eventually when the power 
of movement returned, his fingers 
were crooked. 

Since then he never has been able 
to straighten them, in spite of the 
fact that he had sat for many weeks 
with weights fastened to his hands as 
they hung straight downward from 
the shoulders. 


Mr. Smouse is convinced that he 
would have regained the full use of 
his hands if he had persisted in exer- 
cising the muscles, He advises in case 
of injury or disease which stiffens 
the muscles, the cure-all is a course 
of exercises, no matter how much 
pain is incurred, 


Made Own Living 

Well, three years of sickness, fol- 
lowed by a partial disability did not 
cramp Reuben Smouse’s style nor his 
determination to make his own liv- 
ing. He has day labored, taught 
school, worked in the railroad shops 
in Altoona and wound up to retire- 
ment age by serving as janitor of 
the Hollidaysburg postoffice. 

He never pitied himself or invited. 
sympathy from others, Always good 
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humored and good company, his as- 
Sociates, wherever he worked, are his 
‘friends. 

Left alone since the death of his 


wife, the former BHloise Wise, four 
years ago, he does not want for 
company. Four-year-old Dickie 


Campbell, his most constant visitor, 
is a prime favorite. 

For the sake of its historical] value, 
Mr, Smouse hopes to discover the 
whereabouts of Grandfather David 


Wineland’s broad ax, It came down 
from the Rhodes family, original 
owners of the farm having the stone 
house erected thereon, which lies at 
foot of Tussey mountain at the in- 
tersection of the road leading across 
the meuntain into Huntingdon 
county. 

It was recovered from the ashes of 
the first cabin built on the farm, 
which was burned by the Indians, 





BECOMES SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN 


On a cold winter évening in 1884, 
Harry M. Zimmerman broke _ the 
news that he was going west, One 
of the six sons ef Samuel Zimmer- 
man, well known wagon and buggy 
maker of Martinsburg, he had left 
the old home town to try his hand 
at clerking in Cal Beegle’s drug store 
in Altoona, following a short prelim- 
inary training behind the counter in 
Ed. Bobb’s drug’ store. 

The west was stili pretty wild and 
‘wooly, His friends tricd to dissuade 
him, telling him he’d better stay 
where he was well off, but he had 
made up his mind to join up with the 
Bloom Cattle Company of Trinidad, 
Colorado, and follow the business in 
real cattle country, Howard Bloom, 
one of the managers, was his bro- 
ther-in-law, married to Harriet Zim- 
merman, Harry’s sister, 

Leave For Colorado 

February 21, 1884, in company 
‘with Billy Garber of Roaring Spring 
and Henry Longenecker, he boarded 
the train at Martinsburg, embarking 
on a journey of five days, with Trin- 
idad, then a town of approximately 
@ population of twenty-five hundred 
people, supported largely by cattle, 
sheep and coal mining: his destina- 
tion. 

Well, the cattle industry at close 


range lost its appeal to young Mr. 
Zimmerman, He reverted to his first 
love, clerking. Securing a _ position 
with Forbes and Company, a whole- 
Sale and retail establishment, he con- 


tinued in their employ until 1889 
when he and his brother, William 
epened the Zimmerman Brothers 


Drug Store, 
Enters Stationery Business 

Fire and the fluctuations of trade 
changed their course until he event- 
ually entered inte the stationery 
business, 

Will has died, Two other brothers, 
Edward and Lloyd, who had also 
joined in the venture, have passed 
away, but he still retains the latter 
head on his business stationery:- 

“Zimmerman Brothers. Dealers in 
Books and Stationery. Established 
1889. Samuel Building, Navajo 
Blankets, Indian Jewelry and Pot- 


tery, Curios, Office Supplies, Blank 
Books, Royal Typewriters, School 
Books,” | 

The traits of character which 


classified the Zimmerman boys as 
first rate, likable and up and coming 
young ones in the estimation ef their 
elder associate in Martinsburg, has 
won him an honored. place in the 
business and community life ef the 
land of his adoption, 
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Receives Tribute From Newspaper 

A front page news article and an 
eloquent editorial printed in The 
Chronicle-News, local daily news- 
paper of Trinidad, Colorado, in its 
issue of September 27, 1940, pays a 
sincere tribute to Mr, Zimmerman in 
recognition of his more than fifty 
years of continuous service in busi- 
ness, 


The paper was forwarded to the 
By-gone Days reporter by Charles F. 
Zimmerman, of Altoona, Harry's last 
surviving brother. We'll let the news- 
paper story speak for itself: 

“When he was ten years old—and 
that’s more than 60 years ag0— 
Harry Zimmerman built 4 picture 
frame out of the wood of some old 
cigar boxes, 

“Today the pioneer Trinidad busi- 
ness man is using that old cigar box 
frame to enclose the certificate of 
honor which the state of Colorado 
awarded to him last Friday night in 
recognition of his more than fifty 
years of business, 


Drug Store Is Burned 

“The Zimmerman brothers started 
in business in Trinidad in 1889 on 
the opposite sid2 of the street on 
Main street from the location now 
occupied. The first business, 4 drug 
store, was burned out by fire. 

“They then engaged in the ice 
cream and candy business with what 
capital they had left after the fire, 
and prospered in a small way, and 
about 1900 engaged in the stationery 
and supplies business which has been 
carried on ever since, they having 
about that time moved over to the 
store location now occupied. 

“Originally the business was 
started by William Zimmerman and 
Harry Zimmerman. William passed 
away when the enterprise was get- 
ting started, Later Edward Zimmer- 
-.man, who passed away some years 
ago, was identified with the busi- 
‘ness; and for a time the fourth bro- 
ther, the late Lloyd Zimmerman, | 


“But during the whole period of 
the business, Harry Zimmerman has 
been actively concerned with it, and 
continues to function, 


Award Placed In 50 Year Frame 

“Mr. Zimmerman remarked that 
the picture frame he fashioned out 
of cigar boxes so many years ago is 
almost true to size with the certifi- 
cate awarded to his firm at the ban- 
quet of the state chamber of com- 
merce at Colorado Springs last Fri- 
day night. ‘I’ll have to shave it a 
little, but not much,’ he said, 

“Mrs. Zimmerman runctions im- 
portantly in the business also, Her 
artistic talents are noted in the gen- 
eral arrangement of the store and 
the decorative effects accomplished 
in window dressing all year long. 
The variety of things displayed, the 
novelty of them, make the Zimmer- 
man store windows always attrac- 
tive,” 

Successful Business Man 

The rather lengthy editorial, en- 
titled, ‘Successful Man,” among 
other complimentary things, stat s: 

“He has been behind the counter 
for 56 years, and during the entire 
life of his business here which mea- 
sures 51 years, dating back to 1889, 
he had looked after business, met 
booms and slumps, the panics, pros- 
perities and depressions; kept going 
along moderately, kept old friends 
and made new ones; kept his obliga- 
tions paid up, lived the life of a 
good, law abiding citizen and bother- 
ed nobody. , 

“He is one of those who never as- 
pired to be a drum major in every 
little march that comes along, but 
who is what we call a “hewer. of 


wood and drawer of water.’ ”’ 


Charlie Zimmerman of Altoona 
does not know whether he has seen 
the particular picture frame referred 
to in the newspaper article, but he 
has a distinct recollection. of the 
frames Harry was in the habit of 
making. bes 
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Made Frames From Cigar Boxes 

He used to collect the cigar boxes 
from Court Sanders’ drug’ store, 
carving and interlacing the strips of 
wood in such a manner that they 
looked as if they were braided, Such 
frames were quite ornamental and 
ran quite a fad in their day, 


Charles and Harry are the only 
surviving brothers, Millard, the eld- 
est, Harriet (Mrs. Bloom) and Mag- 
gie (Mrs. Henry Longenecker), mem- 








bers of the family not mentioned in 
the newspaper article, also are dead. 

The two surviving sisters are 
Fannie (Mrs. Roy O, Claybaugh), of 
Connellsville, Pa., and Myrtle (Mrs. 
G. E. Straesser), of Martinsburg, 
Father Time has reduced the ranks 
of the original Zimmerman family, 
but the survivors have led careers so 
well supplemented by warm friend- 
Ships that they still savor the sweet- 
ness of living. 





ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF WILLIAMSBURG 


The following interesting facts of 
the origin of Aketown, which later 
became Williamsburg, and of the 
growth of the town, were furnished 
The Herald by Luther Patterson, who 
resides in the Ganister section, near 
Williamsburg, 

Aketown, Out of Which Grew Wil- 
liamsburg, Had Its Beginning in 1790 
When Jacob Ake Purchased the 
Land, 

Probably the first land, which now 
forms part of Blair county, to be vis- 
ited by the white man from the east, 
is that portion of Woodbury town- 
ship where the borough of Williams- 
burg is located. It was early in the 
period of settlement that the advan- 
tages of the site of Williamsburg 
was looked upon by men who were 
pushing their way westward in quest 
of good places to establish themsel- 
ves, 


Visits Future Town Site 

Down to 1790, however, the most of 
the land in that vicinity was denom- 
inated unseated and was in its primi- 
tive condition, John Canan and John 
Swift were owners of a large tract. 
In 1790, Jacob Ake, a resident of the 
Conococheague country in Washing- 
ton county, Md., made his way into 
the region and decided that it would 
be an excellent place for a town, 


The place had many advantages. 
There was the river and an enormous 
spring which would furnish power 
and the natural beauty of the place 
would make it an ideal location. Mr. 
Ake was of German parentage, his 
father coming to America and settl- 
ing in Maryland. 

Jacob Ake Purchases Land 

Jacob Ake purchased from the 
owners, John Canan and John Swift, 
a tract of land containing some six 
hundred acres, paying for it at the 
rate of $6 an acre, Mr. Ake at once 
conceived the idea of establishing a 
village and in 1795 secured the ser- 
vices of Patrick Cassidy, a surveyor 
residing at Newry, to plot a town. 

On Aug, 14, 1795, Mr, Cassidy 
surveyed and plotted a town of 120 
lots, these lots being fifty feet by 
one hundred and_ seventy-five . feet, 
with the exception of the four lots 
fronting on Market square, which 
were shortened by twenty-five feet 
in order to form a square, 

The original streets were Front and 
Second Streets, each sixty feet wide; 
Plumb, fifty feet wide; High, sixty- 
six feet wide; Spring, forty-two feet 
wide,. eight feet being taken off for 
a water course for the surplus water 
from the big spring. 

Lots Were Sold on Lease 
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Mr, Ake adopted the old plan of 
selling lots on a lease, the plan call- 
ing for the payment of some cash 
and a Spanish milled dollar a year, 
forever, for the balance, Lots sold by 
this plan are subject to the payment 
of a dollar a year to this day. 

By the beginning of the next cen- 
tury, Mr, Ake had sold lots to a 
number of persons, most of whom, 
however, were non-residents and who 
doubtless made the purchases for the 
purpose of speculation, In 1800, the 
lot owners, in addition to Mr, Ake, 
were the following: 


Henry Burns, Andrew Bell, Ernest 
Burn, John Bardle, Tush Clark, Jos- 
eph Chapmen, Rezin Davis, Robert 
Frakes, James Gray, George Benja- 
min Law, James Martin, John Mar- 
tin, Joseph Miller, Thomas Montgom- 
ery, Abraham Mathorn, Jonathan 
Monroe, John Miller, Hugh McKillip, 
John McKillip, Henry Mennert, Bay 
Porter, James Parker, Joseph Peter- 
baugh, Casper Smith, Robert Smith, 
Christley Steinbeck, James Scholes, 
George Shane, John Travis, Moses 
Thompson, John Wineland, Daniel 
Wamplet, John Williams, Jr., Philip 
Walker, Robert Walker and John 
Ward. 3 


Money Was Scarce Article 

As the town grew, more and more 
lots were sold until Mr. Ake had dis- 
posed of the entire plot of 120 lots by 
this method, At that time, money was 
a scarce article. 

In order that persons could secure 
lots in the new town, Mr. Ake had an 
agreement drawn which stipulated 
that, upon paying a portion of the 
purchase price, the sum of $16.66 
should remain in the land and the 
owners should pay interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent annually, or 4 Spanish 
milled dollar, as long as the grass 
grows and the water runs. 

Jacob Ake died in 1838, but before 
his death made a will in which he de- 
vised his interest in the town to 
his widow, to be enjoyed by her as 





long as she lived, and then to be en- 
joyed by the five sons. However, the 
wife did not become a widow since 
she preceded her husband in death 
and the ground rents were settled 
by arraignment, 


Efforts have beeri made at various 
times by various Owners of these lots 
to extinguish the rent or tax, as it 
is sometimes called, but the heirs of 
David Ake evidently believe that a 
perpetual income of this kind is a 
good thing, and have always asked 
big considerations, 4nd owners, with 
but possibly two exceptions, allow the 
rate to be collected annually. 


Half Dollar Lot Rental Charged 


As there is no such thing as a Span- 
ish milled dollar in use in this coun- 
try, the equivalent in United States 
money is exacted, which is now fifty 
cents, E, T, Clark is the agent for 
the Ake heirs, whom mostly reside 
in Indiana County, Pa,, and the pay- 
ments dre made to him. 


The original agreements entered 
into the lot owners and Jacob Ake 
were entered for record in the re- 
corder’s office in Huntingdon, where 
they remain as eévidence of the 
founder’s intentions, he, no doubt, 
feeling that he was doirig the settlers’ 
a great service in thus providing an 
easy method for dacquiring property. 

The title to the property is not, in 
any way, impdired, other than the 
property itself is always responsible 
for the tax or interest and purchas- 
ers must always take this irito con- 
sideration when buying, As there is 
no. present indication that the grass 
has any notion to quit growing or the 
water to stop flowing, owners of any 
of the original lots in the Borough 
of Williamsburg must continue to pay 
fifty cents a year. 

Williamsburg never had a _ fast 
growth and during several periods of 
its existence, slid backwards, With 
the building of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, the old town got a boost, but 
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receded when the canal was aban- 
doned. 
Industries Boosted Town 

The building of the Railroad reviv- 
ed it somewhat but its real prosper- 
ity came with the erection and com- 
pletion of the big paper mill of the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, the Lehigh Valley silk mill and 
the Penn Central light and power 
Company’s plant. 

In 1814, it contained about twenty 
families and several places of busi- 
ness, It was incorporated under the 
laws of the State as a borough in 
1827 and 1828 as election was held at 
which time the following officials 
were chosen: 

Burgess, William Spear; council, 
George Slayman, Aaron Burns, Nath- 
aniel Steel, Henry Lower, Frederick 
Menner; high constable, James A, 
Kerr; overseers of the poor, William 
Spear and Andrew Thompson; super- 
visors, Christian Coutz and John 
Weaver. 


Town Was Reincorporated 

Elections were held from year to 
year and officers selected, but inter- 
est in the borough waned and the 
charter was surrendered in 1841 and 
the village became a part of the 
township again and remained a vil- 
lage until 1898, when it was again in- 
corporated as a borough, since which 
the town has had its best growth and 
is now a very much up-to-date town. 

Actual figures giving population 
are only available since 1840 and 
these show the growth and decline 
from decade to decade. 


ety were ee 637 
1 SUG sa i ac A ala 747 
CSET adhoc SA a la 798 
joan ah ine 821 
LE i ip LR ea 556 
jt SUE eS AA ll ld en 888 
1) un SRS aes 2s eae 935 
ee A Beet Us LS 1523 
te et ay tts « 1872 


These figures show that the 


borough doubled its population since 
1900, 
School Was Established 

One of the first acts of Jacob Ake, 
when settlers began to erect homes 
in his town, was to establish a school 
for the training of the young. He was 
a great believer in education and his 
school was the first free school in 
Blair County and that was many 
years before Blair county was even a 
dream. 


Mr. Ake was the whole school 
system, He furnished the room, hired 
the teachers, furnished the books and 
supplies and acted as truant officer 
and all of these he did w’:ll and woe 
to the boy who played ‘hookey” in 
Williamsburg, Mr, Ake made his 
daily rounds and the boy who dared 
to remain out of sckool was very 
likely to come in contact with Mr. 
Ake’s cane, which was usually a very 
heavy piece of wood out from the for- 
est primeval, 

His word was regarded as law by 
the youth of the town and, when he 
issued a command, parents acquies- 
ced and children obeyed, It is said 
that he would visit the homes of the 
villagers and brandish his cane and 
the children hied themselves off to 
school. This system of schools was 
kept up by the founder for about fif- 
teen vears when the _ subscription 
Scho: 1 became more popular and sup- 
planted the free school of the founder. 


Early School Teachers 

Among the early teachers of the 
village were James Martin and Mes- 
srs, Campbell, Irvin, Opdyke, Spen- 
cer and Miss Mary Anderson, Mr. 
Opdyke was a minister. All were 
rigid disciplinarians and woe to the 
lad who transgressed the rules. 
_ Whipping was the favorite mode of 
punishment, but some of the more 
humitarian teachers adopted other 


_methods, Some used the dunce stool 


and others would adorn offenders 
with leather spectacles and _ stand 
them in front of the school to be 
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laughed at by the other pupils. 

The dunce stool was a high three 
legged affair. A tall, pointed paper 
hat bearing the ins scription, “Dunce” 
was placed on the offender’s head and 
he would be required to occupy the 
high stool, much to his discomfort, to 
be laughed at for a period of time 
according to the gravity of the of- 
fense, 


First Limestone Quarry Opened 

In 1851 the first limestone quarry 
Was opened in the vicinity of Wil- 
liamsburg by Schmucker & Co, It 
was located on Piney Creek near 
what is now called Wertz Station, 
and was the beginning of one of the 
most extensive and profitable indus- 
trial developments of Blair County. 

This quarry has been operated by 
the American Steel & Wire Co., of 
Pittsburgh, for the past twenty years, 
and managed for many years. by 
Harry A. Sparr of Williamsburg, He 
has been engaged in the limestone 
business during his entire life, and is 
considered high authority on this 
subject, 


Later the Pittsburgh Limestone 
Co., of New Castle opened a quarry 
at Franklin Forge, and it also has 
been for many years one of the lar- 
gest shippers of limestone. It also 
operates a dolomite quarry on Piney 
Creek and large limestone quarries 
on Clover Creek, 

Products Shipped To Pittsburgh 

The management of these extensive 
plants is in charge of W, D. Libby, 
an experienced limestone operator. 
The product of his quarries is ship- 
ped to the United States Steel Co., 
at Pittsburgh. 

Later on the Juniata Limestone 
Co,, opened a large quarry along the 
Juniata River near Cove Forge, 
known as the Carlim Quarry and for 
the last thirty years large quantities 
of limestone have been shipped for 
this quarry to the Saar Steel Co., 
at Johnstown, 

Still later the Blair Limestone Co., 





opened great quarries at Canoe Creek 
and at Blair Four near Mt. Etna. The 
output of the quarries of this Com- 
pany is shipped largely to the Jones 
and McLaughlin Steel Co., at Pitts- 
burgh, Ward McLaughlin, a scientif- 
ic stone man, is Superintendent, 


Another Quarry Opened 

Still later a large quarry was open- 
end by the St, Clair Limestone Co,, 
on the north bank of the Juniata 
River, at Franklin Forge. This is said 
to be one of the most easily operated 
and profitable quarries in the coun- 
try, and large shipments of this stone 
are made daily to the United States 
Steel Co., at Pittsburgh, 

The local management of this 
quarry is in charge of William Bice, 
Superintenuent, Mr, Bice is one of 
the Pioneer Limestone men of Penn- 
sylvania end an expert in his line, 

The most recent of the limestone 
operations to be opened in the vicin- 
ity is that of the Josephine Furnace 
& Coke Company, at Royer, The 
works are operated by J, E. Lang, 
Superintendent and J, E. Ake, as- 
sistant. A large part of the product 
is shipped to the company’s works at 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Stone Quarry At Ganister 

Another stone industry in the vi- 
cinity of Williamsburg is the Hart- 
man Ganister quarry, which consists 
of extensive stone operations on the 
top of Canoe mountain, near Point 
View. The stone is conveyed down 
from the mountain over a half mile 
of forty-five degree incline a 
railway. 


At the foot of the mountain it. is 
reshipped on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road to Pittsburgh where it is used 
by the manufacturers of hard brick 
and other like products. The plant is 
owned and operated by Hon. J. L. 
Hartman of MHollidaysburg, Harry 
Sellers is the successful manager. of 
the plant, 

Another of the early stone opera- 
tions on Piney creek was by J. H, 





‘Blackburn and Herndon Myers. They 
hand a plant near the old dynamite 
plant in the ’80s, 

Bluffs Leveled By Blasting 

During the last thirty-five years, 
billions of tons of high grade lime- 
Stone and ganister had been quarried 
from the hills of this vicinity and 
shipped to the iron manufacturing 
centres at Pittsburgh, Johnstown and 
Cleveland, The operations have caus- 
ed great hills to be removed and fur- 
rowed as if by magic and the bluffs 
along Clover Creek, Piney Creek and 
the Juniata river are literally leveled 
by the ‘blastings, 

‘Thousands of men have been fur- 
nished employment and in times of 
normal prosperity, the annual pay- 
roll of the stone industry amounts al- 
most to the million dollar mark, and 
although vast quantities have been 
removed, yet the supply seems to be 
inexhaustible as the rock lies in great 
ledges which extend across valleys 
and” through and under mountain 
fangpes” = 

Springfield Furnace Built 

_ Other early industries in the com- 
munity were Springfield Furnace, 
built in 1812, by Daniel and John 
Royer. Operations were begun in 
1815, It was managed for a number 
of years by Samuel Royer. He was 
succeeded by Hon, A. McAllister in 
1842, who continued its operations 
successfully until his death in 1883. 
The farms and lands of the plant are 
still owned by the the McAllister 
theirs, and are managed by O. J. Mc- 
Allister. 


‘Etna Furnace was built in 1808 by 
Messrs, Allen, Stewart and Moore, It 
‘was. rebuilt in 1848, by Isett, Keller 
Sho ‘Company. Samuel Isett, being the 
active manager until he was succeed- 
ed in the sixties by his sons, Saati: 
Isett & Bro, The furnace went out of 
blast in 1876, after a long and suc- 
cessful career. There was also a large 
forge connected with this plant. _ 

Canoe Furnace, called “Soap Fat 
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on the Dam,” was built in 1838, by 
Henry Spang, and operated for a 
few years until 1848, at Point View. 
It went out of blast owing to insuf- 
ficient water power, It was managed 
for a time by Elias Hoover, a prom- 
inent citizen of Williamsburg, 
Arking Used For Transportation 
The earliest mode of  transporta- 
tion from Williamsburg to the outside 
world was what was known as ark- 
ing. It was a most hazardous. and 
dangerous system, both to life of the 
arkers and the financial investment. 
It was used, however, by the set- 
tlers prior to 1810. The operation 
consisted in the construction of a 
large ark on a wharf which was loca- 
ted between the river and the pres- 
ent railroad. station, during the fall 
and winter seasons. This ark. was 
loaded with grain and lumber and 
such other materials as were to be 
shipped to the eastern market. 
After oeing 1oaued the. ark was 
anchored to await the spring . floods 
and as the waters rose sufficiently to 
float it, the structure was cut loose 
from its. anchorage and permitted. te 
float with the current down over the 
rocks and riffles of the, Juniata river 
inte the Susquehanna and eventually 
into the Chesapeake Bay from where 
it was towed into Baltimore harbor 
and unloaded, 


Arking Supplanted By. Praranike 

There being no way of getting the 
ark back it was sold for lumber and 
the ark drivers returned overland by 
foot, This dangerous system of trans- 
portation was supplanted by the old 
turnpike which ran from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh via Huntingdon, Water- 
Street, Yellow Springs and Hollidays- 
burg. It was constructed. in 1807 to 
1815, under an act of assembly, by 
private subscription and public ap- 
propriation. 


“It was the principat and only high- 
way petween this locality and the 
east, until 1832, when the Pennsyl- 
vania caiial was constructed and used 
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as far as Hollidaysburg. The con- 
tract for the construction of the var- 
ious sections of the canal between 
Huntingdon and Hollidaysburg were 
let at Williamsburg on June Ist,, 
1831, | 


Over four thousand individual bid- 
ders went personally to Williamsburg 
to submit bids, They drove and rode 
horseback from as far as Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, Maryland and 
Virginia, 

Canal Was Used Forty Years 

The canal furnished the principal 
means of transportation for a period 
of forty years, until 1873, when the 
Pennsylvania railroad was projected 
and built from Hollidaysburg. After 
that time canal traffic was maintain- 
ed between Williamsburg and Hun- 
tingdon for several years, 


In 1889, the railroad was extended 
as far as Mt. Etna, and in 1901, it 
was extended from Mt. Etna to Pet- 
ersburg. In 1905 and 1906, the entire 
line was double-tracked from Holli- 
daysburg through Williamsburg to 
Petersburg. For more than thirtv 
years the business of ‘Me railroad was 
efficiently and courteously managed 
by W. A. McCormick. 


In 1915, the state highway leading 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh was 
built through Williamsburg and _ it 
now has an outlet both east and west 
by macadamized road. 


Pack Horse For Passenger Travel 

In olden times, the pack horse was 
the principal mode of passenger 
travel, It was customary then to tra- 
verse trails only, but after the pike 
was built, the stagecoach came into 
existence. It was then the principal 
passenger conveyance between Wil- 
liamsburg and Petersburg, and Wil- 
liamsburg and Hollidaysburg. 


The stagecoach also served as the 
mail and express line. Prior to the 
60’s, the mail was carried from Pet- 
ersburg to Williamsburg daily by the 
Stage line, After that the mail route 





was changed to Hollidaysburg until 
the railroad was completed, 

Williamsburg is probably the seat 
of the first free school: in central 
Pennsylvania, About the year 1790, 
Jacob Ake, the proprietor of the 
town, established a public school and 
maintained the same at his own ex- 
pense for a period of fifteen years, 
when it became a public subscription 
school. 

Public School Building Erected 

Ake’s school was maintained in 2 
private dwelling, but later, when the 
population increased, the public 
school building was erected on the 
corner of Spring and Union streets, 
now on the site of the residence of 
William Stone, 

Later additional school facilities 
were needed and the building on Sec- 
ond street, now the residence of B. 
C. Chamberlain, was erected, These 
two buildings served as Public 
schools until 1854, when the large 
four roomed brick buildings were 
erected at the eastern end of Front 
Street, on the site of Robert Norris’ 
residence, 


It was used until 18906, 
when, it having become inadequate, 
the new building situated on High St., 
was erected. It contains eight mod- 
ern, well lighted rooms, 

This served the town very well un- 
til the population began to grow 
when the need of more room made it 
necessary to build again and a mod- 
ern High school building has been 
erected and the ancient borough is 
now as well equipped as any town in 
the country with schools, maintain- 
ing a good High school and employ- 
ing instructors at good salaries and 
also providing High school facilities 
for the country districts for many _ 
miles around, 


German Reformed First Church 

The first church of the Williams- 
burg community seems to have been 
the German congregation or what 
was known as the old German Re- 











formed Church. It was built on the 
South side of Second street on the 
ground now owned by Andrew 
Biddle, Nov, 28th, 1798. 

Jacob Ake, the proprietor of the 
town, donated to Anthony Beaver, 
Emanuel Sipes and Jacob Rodkey, 
trustees of “German Congregation of 
Williamsburg Settlement” lots No, 
118 and No. 119, on the South side 
of Second street. A stone church (af- 
terwards known as Thompson’s hall” 
‘was erected on the site and the re- 
maining portion of the lot was 
used as a cemetery. 

The building has since been razed 
and the cemetary is abandoned, the 
congregation having long since be- 
come extinct, ; 

Other Denominations Recognized 

In 1816, the Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists and Baptists organized congre- 
gations in Williamsburg and built a 
church on High street, on the site 
now occupied by the residence of J. 
G, Metz. These three congregations 
used the building jointly until 1824, 
‘when the Presbyterians built a house 
of worship on a part of the present 
Presbyterian cemetary. 

This building served the congrega- 
‘tion until 1841, when the present 
church building was constructed on 
Second street. Since that time exten- 
sive repairing and remodeling have 
been done. 

In 1830, the Methodist Congrega- 
‘tion erected a house of worship on 
West Second street, near the home of 
E, H, Rhule. It Served the congrega- 
‘tion until 1854, when the present 
church building was completed at a 
cost of about $10,000. 

Baptist Congregation Disbanded 

The Baptist congregation continued 
to worship in the original structure 


on High Street until 1862, when it 
disbanded. 
In 1820, the Lutheran congrega- 


ition Was organized and conducted its 
‘worship in the public school house 
wntil 1837, when @ brick church edi- 
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fice was erected on the south side of 
Plum street, which it occupied until 
1906, when the modern new building 
was erected on the east side of Plum 
street, near second street, 

In 1861, the Catholic congregation 
was organized and erected its pres- 
ent building on Canal street, Father 
John Welsh was in charge of the 
congregation and its leading promo- 
ters were Henry Harbison, who don- 
ated the ground; Edward McKier- 
nan, Michael Wolf, Henry Cramer, 
Charles McDermott, Charles Schwab, 
Sr., and John Schwab. 

In 1906, the Reformed congregation 
was organized and after conducting 
its worship in improvised quarters 
until 1910, it erected the modern 
church building on West Third St, 

In 1912 the Church of the Breth- 
ren organized a congregation and 
built its commoddious church build- 
ing on West Third street. 

Each of these church denomina- 
tions supports a pastor in full or in 
part, in coOnjunction with other con- 
gregations of the community, and all 
have well organized auxiliaries, Sun- 
day schools, etc., all of which are 
largely attended and well taken care 
of financially. 

Cemeteries Given Attention 

There are Several beautiful ceme- 
taries in the community and in re- 
cent years these have been receiving 
the attention they deserve and are 
peing put in good condition at the 
present time. 

A system of playgrounds for the 
children of the town has been estab- 
lished and Williamsburg may well 
boast of the best equipped playground 
in the country. It is well patronized 
iby the people whod have given liberal- 
ly of their money to properly equip 
the field, 

Williamsburg, besides having many 
natural advantages, has a citizenry 
of which any community could be 
proud, Her people did the _ lion’s 
share in the Civil War and in the 
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World War. She has good banks, which go toward making life in Wil- 
stores, a good hotel and many frater-  liamsburg ideal. 
nal and social organizations, all of 


(The End} 
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